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The Supply at Saint 
, Agatha’s. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, Author 
of ‘“‘A Singular Life,’’ ‘‘The Gates 
Ajar,’’ etc. Printed on deckle-edge 
paper of high quality, and artistically 
bound in cloth, with a distinctive 
cover design by Mrs. Whitman. With 
illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written. The setting of the story is vigorous 
and skilful, the narrative is engrossingly interest- 
ing, and the revelation of the “Supply” at once 
startleS and uplifts. The book is mn | way 
artistic, and is admirable for an Easter gift. 


Kokora: Hints and Echoes of the 
Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘‘Glimp- 
ses of Unfamiliar Japan,’’ “‘Outof the 
East,’’ etc. A noticeably beautiful 
book. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This book, bya very keen observer and brilliant 
writer, deals largely with tendencies and traits 
illustrated, if not developed, by the war between 
Japan and China; and itis thus a valuable con- 
tribution toward a just appreciation of the Japan 
of to-day. 


The Life of Thomas Hutchinson. 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. By James K. 
HosMER, author of ‘‘Young Sir Henry 
Vane,’’ and ‘‘Samuel Adams’’ in the 
American Statesmen Series. With a 
portrait of Hutchinson, a view of his 
Boston Home and a Facsimile Letter. 
8vo, gilt top, $4. 

Scant justice has hitherto been done to Hutchin- 
son’s sterling qualities because he was a Loyalist. 
Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable 
fairness and from full information; it adds ma- 
terially to our knowledge of the Revolutionary 
era, and restores Governor Hutchinson to his 
rightful place as a capable magistrate and a 
noble man. — 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Moral Evolution. 

By GEORGE Harris, D. D., Professor in 
the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Jrown 8vo, $2.00. 

Here isa book which challenges the earnest 

attention of all who are interested in studies that 

relate immediately to the highest welfare of 
mankind, and whoever knows the quality of Dr. 

Harrig’s thinking, and the forcible grace of his 

style, will anticipate a work of remarkable value 

and profound attractiveness. 


In New England Fields and 
Woods. 


By Row.LANnp E. ROBINSON, author of 
‘“‘Vermont’’ in the American Common- 
wealth Series, and ‘‘Danvis [olks.”’ 
16mo, $1.25. 

A charming book, showing minute observation 
and genuine love of Nature. It discusses special 
os of out-door life with an intelligence and 
spirit like those of Thoreau, Burroughs, and 
Torrey. 

Joan of Arc. 

By FrRaNcts C. LOWELL. Large crown 
Svo, gilt top, bound ip handsome 
library style, $2.00. 

A book comprising the fruits of ~— impartial 
study of the unique career of the Maid of Or- 
leans. Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains 
great value from his experience as a lawyer, 
and the whole book possesses great value and 
interest. 

Bayard Taylor. 

In the series of American Men 
ters. By ALBERT H. SMITH. 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This is a careful, appreciative, sympathetic 
account of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, 


whose large and diversified achievements entitle 
him to a highly honorable place in the ranks of 


of Le t- 
With a 


_ American writers. 


The Cambridge Browning. 

Fourth Edition now ready of the hand- 
some Cambridge Edition of Brown- 
ing’s Complete Poetic and Dramatic 
Works inasinglevolume. Clear type, 
Opaque paper, a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Indexes, a fine portrait. Large 
crown 8vo, $3.00. 
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Von Holst’s Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States. 


By DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLsT. “It 
is a book,”’ says Charles Kendall Adams, 
“which should be-carefully studied by 
every student of American politics.” 
His labors indeed have been immense. * * A 
work which every student must needs possess 
in its entirety.—The Nation. 


Prices for the set, complete 8 vols. with index: 
cloth, $25; sheep, $380; half calf, $3s. 


Von Holst’s Constitutional Law 
of the United States. 


A critical analysis, with citation of author- 
ities. Part I.—The Genesis of the Con- 
stitution. Part IJ].—The Federal Consti- 
tution. Part I1I.—The Constitutional and 
General Law of the Separate States. By 
DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST. 8vVO. 
Cloth. Net, #2. 


Von Holst’s French Revolution 
Tested by [lirabeau’s Career. 


By DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST. 2 
vols. Cloth, net, $3.50; half calf, net, $5.50. 


Roscher’s Principles of 
Political Economy. 


Together with an essay upon the Histori- 
cal Methods in Political Economy, by L. 
Walowski, member of the Institute of 

_ France, and three specially written ap- 
poeere by Dr. Roscher, on Paper 
Money, International Trade, and the Pro- 
tective system. Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, 
$6; sheep, $7; half calf, $9. 


The Road Rights and 


Liabilities of Wheelmen. 


By G. B. CLEMENTSON. 1895. 


net, 75¢.; paper, net, 50c. 


Presents the rights of wheelmen to use high- 
ways, streets, alleys, sidewalks, etc.; the Ha. 
bility of individuals, cities and towns for 
injuries to wheels and wheelmen; the liability 
of wheelmen for injuries to others. 


Cloth, 
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The Little Room 


And Other Stories. 


ene, * ae 


Cover design, frontispiece and decorations. 
by the author. 


16 mo, Linen, Gilt Top, 81.25. 

‘The Little Room’ isreprinted from Har- 
per’s Magazine for August, 1895, the other 
stories are new. All have been character- 
ized by Miss Mary E. Wilkins as ‘richly 
and weirdly inventive,’’?’ but with ‘‘no 
foundation in fact or fable.’?> No more 
original book of ‘‘ghostly folk-lore’’ tales 
has appeared in this century. 

“<The Little Room and Other Stories’ 
is a dainty volume of singularly original 
and interesting tales, skilfully narrated 
and not to be characterized in a word; a 
piece of work full of freshness and talent.”’ 
—Hamilton W. Mabie. 

‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she has 
caught the new air that is blowing on us 
from the next century. ... It awakens 
imagination and gives it a direction.’’— 
Julian Hawthorne. 

‘‘Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne believes in 
thwarting human curiosity. She is pro-- 
vokingly silent to the very end, merely 
mentioning then that it was all a secret, 
and that everyone may solve the mystery 
according to his ability in following a 
clew. The other stories combine the real- 
istic with the supernatural in a vivid, 
imaginative way that is quite attractive, 
despite the slender proportions of each 
tale. For that very reason, they may be 
said to have that artistic merit of convey- 
ing much with little effort which often 
crowns the briefest sketches as the best.’’ 
— Boston Herald. 

‘This book is finely gotten up, as is also 
Mrs. Yale’s, and they are acredit to the 
young Chicago firm of Way & Williams, 
who aim to make their place by work 
choice in itself and in its dress.’’—Editorial 
in Springfield Republican. 

To every NEW subscriber who remits $2.25 in 
advance we will send THE NEW UNITY for one 
year, and a copy of THE LITTLE ROOM 
and OTHER STORIES (with poster), postage 
prepaid. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 
The Monadnock, Chicago. 
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7 unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 

as are in sympathy with the 

movement toward undogmatic 

religion; to foster and encourage 

the organization of non-sectarian 

churches and kindred societies 

on the basis of absolute mental 

liberty; to secure a closer and 

more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
Jaw and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


ems 


Editorial. 


“We can only have the highest. happiness, such as goes 
along with being a great man, by having wide thoughts, 
and much feeling for the.rest of the world as well as 
And this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with tt that we can only tell it from pain by 


ourselves. 
its being what we would choose before anything else, 
because our souls see that tt ts good.” George Eliot. 


a 


The publisher regrets to have to announce that no 
more specimen copies of the issues of March 5 and 12 
of Tur New Unity can be supplied, as the editions of 
both issues are exhausted. 


The University of Chicago promises to have in the 
person of Prof. James Henry Breasted, who is at the 
head of the newly organized department-of Egyptology, 
a young man who is to make a place for himself in the 
world as an original contributor in his department. It 
is claimed for him that he has already made some inter- 
esting contributions to the evidence that proves that 
Egypt was in possession of a lofty monotheistic faith 
1,500 years before Christ. Ffrrom this professor we 
learn that the island of Phile, rich in archzological 
treasures, is soon to be submerged and removed, pos- 
sibly forever, from the investigating hand of the scholar. 
_Englishmen have discovered that by building a dam 
which will submerge this island they can enlarge their 
garden patch, and increase the fertility of some Egyp- 
tian acres. Is this, too, one of the evidences of advanc- 
ing civilization? Is this the way to usher in the king- 
dom on earth? Perhaps it is; certainly it is most char- 
acteristic, not only of English methods of conquest, but 
of the push and scramble of the modern world. 


A spirit at once gracious and heroic was that known 
to many of our readers at Ann Arbor and Chicago un- 
der the name of Grace Barbour. For two years she 


was a glad and hard-working student at Ann Arbor. 
Then came the long and cheerful struggle with disease. 
It seemed that mind had almost conquered even fatal 
consumption itself. The last day she lived was a 
day of radiance, she had conquered again, had been out 
during the day. She was happy in the thought that 
she was well enough to help teach the little sewing 
class in connection with All Souls Church of Chicago 
next morning. But quietly and quickly came the 
death angel that evening and kissed the brave girl into 
rest, peace and the strength of which “eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard.” Grace was born at Pittsford, Vt., 
and was twenty-two years of age. Owing to the ab- 
sence from the city of her pastor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Dr. McPherson of the Second Presbyterian Church, an 
old friend of the family, spoke the word of hope and 
comfort at the leave-taking service. Miss Barbour was 
a girl much loved because she was the child of kind- 
ness and earnestness. She will be much missed by a 
wide and loving circle of kindred and friends. 


When the little maid that waited upon the sorrow- 
smitten, because guilty, Queen Guinevere, in Tenny- 
son’s poem, Says | 

‘‘T cry my cry in silence and have done; 
None knows it but my tears have brought me good,” 


she but phrases a universal experience. What good 
has come to the soul of every individual through its 
tears. We call the pain punishment for want of in- 
sight. The truer word is persuasion—God pleading 
It is the bitter sweet nour- 
ishment offered by the divine tenderness, the redeem- 
ing love of God Himself. His forgiveness is revealed 
not by relieving us from consequences, but by blessing 
us with the consequences of our mistakes, deepening 
our lives through trial, crowning our spirits with the 
cypress wreathes of defeat. 

There is strength now as of old in the thought of 
God as the all sufficient. Whenever finite man touches 
the hem of infinity, then is his failing strength renewed. 
Whenever the child puts its hand into the hand of 
Omnipotence there must be courage. When the 
thought of a Providence fills all the black depths of our 
ignorance, when the consciousness of law engirdles our 


with the soul to try again. 


lawlessness, and a sense of order enfolds our disordered 


lives, then the impatience of despair is transformed into 
the patience of hope. : | 

A soul’s place in the universe, like that of a planet, 
is determined by its own specific gravity. Its path 
among the rolling orbs is determined by its own dens- 
ity, its attractive power. ‘This divine gravitation trusts 
to law, not to regulations, it flings the soul into the 
spaces of the spiritual universe and it finds it level ac- 
cording to its inner worth. 

Despondency is a crime, one of the most contagious 
crimes that can invest a community. He that contrib- 
utes to a panic on any ship-board is a traitor to all 
the humanities. To be distrustful of better things and 
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brighter days is to disbelieve in God. It is atheism in 
What though the boat be leaky and 
we are on the King’s mission and 
have a message to deliver. Deep into our hearts let 


us write this cheerful article, “We believe in to-mor- 
row.” Let us carol of the glad times that are to be, 


and chant in stately measures of the triumphs that are 


its purest form. 
the heavens starless, 


to be won. 


A humiliating illustration of the partiality of courts 
and the influence of position has recently transpired in 


the courts at Washington, D. C., if newspaper reports 
Some months ago, a young miss 


are to be relied upon. 
whose father stands high in army circles, in a moment 


of wayward passion or recklessness, discharged her pis- 
tol at a young colored boy, for some slight misde- 
meanor, and he was instantly killed. Recently her case 
came before the court. The judge convened the court 
half an hour earlier than usual so as to avoid publicity, 
the young miss pleaded guilty, the judge imposed a fine 
of $500 and a sentence of three hours in jail. The 
money was promptly forthcoming, her father and a 

relative rode with the young miss in a private carriage 
to the place of confinement, the warden cheerfully wel- 
comed them and they were shown into the matron’s 


private room. The ladies did not remove their bon- 


nets, a telephone dispatch was sent home to postpone 
the family dinner a few minutes, the father smoked and 


chatted and at 2 o’clock the taker of a life was again the 
center of a merry luncheon party at her father’s resi- 
dence. We would not have one wayward moment 
blight the life of a woman. We would that courts 


might ever shield the unfortunate from the vulgar pub- 
Perhaps there is no way of 


licity of an idle crowd. 
But suppose the 


expiating a life by legal punishment. 
tables were turned, and it had been the colored boy that 


had wantonly taken the life of the daughter, how 
prompt, fierce and terrible would have been the action 
of the so-called ‘“‘instrumentalities of justice,” if indeed 
an injured father and an indignant populace would have 


waited even the hasty movements of law. 

Shame on the court. Shame on the father, whose 
life business it is to maintain the dignity of law, for this 
cheapening of life, and this desecration of courts, and 
smirching of the judicial ermine. Alas, too, for the 
poor little Sirl who might have been allowed the hal- 
lowing consolation of having willingly paid at least the 
outw ard price of a rash act, and by her meek subinission 
to the inexorable mandates of human law borne her 
testimony to ultimate respect for the divine law. The 
tears, the solitude, the measure of shame that would 
have visited the young spirit in a prison cell, surrounded 
and encouraged by a high ethical ideal and purpose, 
would have been more salutary to her spirit than this 


play excursion into a jail, ending in what the papers 
calla “merry luncheon.” Five hundred dollars thirty-five 


years ago would have bought the negro boy; has not 
life grown more precious since then? 
is mob violence and a lynching ferocity in a country 
where courts are so swayed by influence of position, 


party and race. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Ye Editor” greeted THE New Unity readers in his 
last from the city of Washington, but he had but little 
to say about Washington. From long éxperience, the 
careful reader of UNITY has learned to expect the flitting 
of the editor when it comes the month of March. This 


N o wonder there. 
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time, All Souls Church at Washington had a prophetic 
anticipation that it would be convenient for the editor 
to be “threatened” by the March weather of Chicago, 
and so they made it possible for him to seek the milder 
climate and the inspiring environments of the capital 
city. For two Sundays it has been my privilege to ad- 
dress full audiences, morning and evening, in All Souls 
Church at this place. I found a cosmopolitan audience 
waiting upon the ministration of a pulpit that waits for 
a cosmopolitan preacher, who will come to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen last October. They deserve and are looking 
for one whose words will be heard across the continent. 

To Chicago eyes, Washington is indeed a beautiful 
city. The clean streets and the cleaner skies above 
give to the Chicagoan a strange sense of being in a 
terrestrial New Jerusalem, where mud is not, and smoke 
does not obtrude between the spirit and the sky. 
There, according to ancient inspiration, is its home, but 
[ have not time to dwell on external attractions. I 
have spent a week communing with the things that 
bring quiet to body, and have allowed myself the lux- 
ury of being ministered unto by institutions and per- 
sons loved before, but seen now. 

[ have been to Hampton and witnessed the holy city 
erected by the spirit of the gallant Col. Armstrong. 
While Hampton’s principal, Dr. Frissel, assisted by a_ 
corps of his pupils, was interesting Chicago audiences 
in this high ministry of education, I, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Anna L. Bellows, daughter of the lamented 
and beloved Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New York, 
one of the teachers at Hampton Institute, was wit- 
nessing the beautifully strange. transformation which 
education can bring about upon the descendants of the 
wigwam and the slave-pen. Here the Indian child. 
from Nevada and the colored child of slave parents 
were to be seen side by side, wrestling with the prob- 
lems of mathematics or unraveling the strange and 
beautiful fabric of American history. Here were to be 
seen the children of disorder, the victims of lawlessness, 
all in beautiful order, keeping the complex machinery 
of the large community, mechanical, agricultural and 
educational, moving without apparent jolt or jar. A 
large farm well tilled, many shops well equipped, cot- 
tages and library, a noble chapel, with the necessary 
accessories Of barns, steam and electric plants, all are 
worked, and largely managed by the pupils themselves. 
The colony aggregates about a thousand souls and the . 
teaching corps represents those who are prepared by the 
‘highest culture and fitted for their work by the 
best pedagogical training. To see the battalions 
wheeling into dinner in true martial bearing, and 
to look into the sparkling eyes and alert faces 
while addressing six or seven hundred of them in the 
chapel, particularly to hear them sing the great war 
song, the battle cry of progress, which Col. Armstrong 
so loved, and finally to be lulled to sleep with the melo- 
dious notes of the tatto from the cornet, the melody of 
which wafted the present writer back across thirty years 
of struggle, study and strife, and the memories attend- 
ing them awaken impressions too deep to be conveyed 
in an editorial letter; but they are impressions which 
will abide to color with helpfulness, and perchance to 
touch with definiteness, the future activities of the said 
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editorial mind. While at Hampton I was a fortunate 
cuest at the “Abby May Cottage,” now presided over 
by the pioneer of education in the South, Miss Emily 
Austin, whose gracious hospital'ty the editor of PHENEw 
Unity enjoyed years ago during another of his escapes 
from Chicago, when she was at the head of the model 
She 
is now hostess and director of this Abby May Cottage, 
a model house devoted to the model task of domestic 
education. Here the Indian and the colored girls 
come in relays to be taught the beautiful and sacred art 


school in Domestic Science in Knoxville, Tenn. 


of good house-keeping, an art finer and rarer than the _ 


art of thrumming pianos, or of compounding paints. 
But of this great experimental station in character- 
making, we must speak at another time. Now, hav- 
ing seen Hampton, an institution long loved and 
watched, we are prepared to speak for it and of it. 
From Hampton we went to Richmond, a goodly 
city, with most of the scars of war obliterated, a city 
of fewer frayed edges than are usually found in the 
South, a city with three times the population and per- 
haps ten times the wealth that ever was gathered there 
under the old regime. We visited the monuments, 
stood amid the dead of the gray and the blue, felt the 
enthusiasm for the traditions of valor that belong to the 
other side, and were touched by the same. One night 
we were permitted to stand with the little band in 
Richmond who have raised the banner of the inclusive 
faith, and are trying to interpret church words and 
church work in nineteenth century terms. *Iwas a lit- 
tle, but a home-like place, and the work started by 
Brother Chaney, the Unitarian bishop of the South, 1s 
being well sustained by Rev. Mr. Seaton, one of Mead- 
ville’s later boys. Of Richmond we will speak further. 
We were back at Washington just in time for one 
other refreshing event, and, to the editor of THE New 
Unity, a surprising one. Under the guidance of Hon. 
Carrol D. Wright, who is at once statistician of labor, 
chairman of the board of trustees of All Souls Church, 
Washington, and lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic 
University of America (of which three honors I suspect 
he is proudest of the third), we found ourselves witness- 
ine the first conferring of honorary degrees by the 
Social Science department of the Catholic University. 
The exercises were held in the beautiful McMahon Hall. 
The diplomas were handed to the graduates (one Doctor 
of Laws, one Doctor of Letters, one Bachelor of 
Laws, and one Doctor of Philosophy) by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the penetrating clearness and speaking kindness 
of whose celtic eye is something once having witnessed, 
never to be forgotten. The exercises were as startling 
as they were refreshing. We doubt if there is another 
university in America, of equal dignity, pretension and 
scholarly standing, who would conduct a similar exer- 
cise with so much democratic simplicity, republican in- 
formality and freedom from pious or scholarly cant. 
There were no mouthing’ of prayer or ritualistic bene- 
dictions, no stilted parade of painfully elaborated and 
unelastic Latin. Bishop Keane, as Rector, simply in- 
formed the Cardinal and the audience that these gentle- 
men had, by hard work and severe examination, earned 
their right to’ these degrees, which it was the purpose 
of the University never to confer except for scholarly 
attainments, and he asked the Cardinal, as chancellor, 
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to confer them. Each candidate for honors was simply — 
and directly presented by the respective deans of the de- 
partments to which they belonged. The Cardinal 
handed them their parchment, and assisted in robing 
them with the colors suitable to their degree, after 
which each candidate himself, before retiring, very sim- 
ply and very briefly responded by thanking the Univer- 
sity for the honors thus conferred and interpreting their 
understanding and appreciation of the same. This pre- 
sentation occurred on the festival day of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the patron saint of all Catholic schools. It 
was fitting that the dean, of the department of Philoso- 
phy should pay his tribute to this “‘angel of the schools,” 
and he did it in a way that would be wholly acceptable 
to the readers of THE New Unity, and in phrases very 
familiar to our readers. He honored St. Thomas by 
discovering in his message and method the message 
and method of the nineteenth century, unity. Unity as 
the burden of physical science, the glory. of philosophy, 
the end of religious culture and the solution of political 
and economic problems. Many of our. readers will re- 
member the genial Bishop Keane at the Parliament of 
Religions. This University, of which he is the honored 
Nector, goes very far toward justifying the claim he then 
made for the old mother church, as the church that was 
determined to keep up, whose sympathies were still 
world-wide, and whose spirit was inclusive of modern 
thought as well as of ancient inspiration. No more 
hospitable word to science and scientific men could 
have been uttered than those uttered by this Catholic 
University. In the light of these exercises, more hu- 
miliating than ever seems the senseless indignation of a 
few A. P. A. fanatics, who raged the week before be- 
cause Wisconsin had honored itself by honoring Father 
Marquette, the great Jesuit path-finder of the Missis- 
sippi valley, by placing a noble marble statte of the 
brave Jesuit in statuary hall at the capitol building. It 
is a noble work of art; it is refreshing to the eye and 
corrective to the mind to find him robed in the habili- 
ments of the peacemaker in a city too much “‘statued” 
already with generals. Washington is marring the 
prospective of history by filling its squares and its halls 
with sworded braves, great and noble as they were. 
Let there be room kept for other noble sons of the 
republic. | | 

Another week is anticipated for ‘Baltimore, John 
Hopkins and Philadelphia, and the next letter will be 
written at home. 


The Liberal Congress. 


Flospitable to All Forms of Thought: Ev, ryone Re- 
sponsible for His Own. 


What Nature Saith. 


I stand in the forest, this October day, 
Clear is the sky as a babe’s open eye; 
Still is the air—all is wondrous fair, 
And I listen to hear what Nature may say. 


The brown stubble says, in rustling voice, 
My work is done, my crown is won; 

I have given my head for the great world’s bread, 
Therefore I rest and sing and rejoice. 
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Beneath the stubble the brown earth saith, 
I’ve yielded wealth, food, flowers and health, 
Utility, beauty,—done all my duty, 
And I'll sleep until spring in perfect faith. 


The trees, half nude of their late summer leaves, 
Nod merrily and say in glee, 

Our work’s done too, there’s naught to do, 
But take the sweet rest King Winter gives. 


‘omes a voice from tree and flower, 
Declaring Life’s triumphant power, 

“I'he dry leaves fall to enrich the mould, 

The buds cling on and close enfold 

‘The heart of life from Winter's frost, 

That life sweet Spring shall make burst forth. 


alling leaves are history; 
The enfolded buds are prophecy; 
The dry leaves tell of life that’s gone, 
The closed buds tell of life to come,— 
Life that shall ever conquer death!” 
Thus truthful, cheerful Nature saith. 
W. PR. Sewell. 


TOBACCO AND _ ITS FRIENDS. 


The question of getting rid of very common evils is 
disposed of by many in the off-hand way that “it can’t 
be prevented.” “There is.no use fretting and preaching 
over it; and as for legislation, laws do no good beyond 
public sentiment.” If you argue that education should 
be made to cover the case, the answer is, “[ducation 
has nothing to do with moral questions. y It’s only end 
is intellectual culture.” But | do not forget that educa- 
tion, begun by a very small band, ¢d@ undermine slav- 
ery, and that legislation gave it the coup de grace. 
Agitation in schools, in family life, in the pulpit, and in 
example, can get rid of any evil that we choose to as- 
sail. The trouble with many of the worst social ills 1s 
that ‘opposition to them is left to bigots, ranters and 
cranks. These people never reach beyond the. confines 
of their own cliques. Prohibition has in. most cases 


amounted to a rabbid fulmination of people who ride 


hobbies. The opponents of tobacco have been a similar 
class as a rule. 

| have not the least doubt but that if a society, if that 
were possible, composed of the ablest men in pulpit, 
politics, education, and law, were rationally to set about 
antagonizing the use of narcotics, the end of such things 
would be near. We must remember what was done 
With intoxicants between 1820 and 1830. Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher began the work; and inside of five years 
America was revolutionized. If the foreign immigra- 
tion had not set in about 1840 this people would have 
remained a rigidly temperance people. Sideboards 
had previously existed in nearly every home; they were 


abolished. Wine glasses and whisky flasks were no_ 


longer seen in our houses. It was soon disreputable to 
manufacture or to drink intoxicants. This can be done 
again, although | confess, with greater difficulty against 
the sentiment of foreigners. : 

The call for national reform is growing very urgent. 
Our national temperament is nervous and wearing out. 
The effect collectively is what it is individually. 
National neatness is not and never has yet been a char- 
acteristic. The Hollanders and Flemings are _ far 
ahead of us. The habits that involve the manufacture 
of many articles of food are monstrous. Our dairies 
are seldom inviting places. The ordinary barnyard for 
milch cows is shocking. Our traveling habits are even 
worse than those at home. The New York Sv gives 
us the following: : 

“I’ve given the matter a great deal of thought; but 
I must say that I haven't found any satisfactory way of 
remedying the difficulty. The men’s cabin is hardly 
better than a pig pen. ‘There are no two ways about it. 
It almost gives me the horrors to walk through during 
the busy hours. Whatcan wedo? If we were to abol- 
ish the smoking cabin there would be such a howl as 
would sink a ferryboat. The people whom Zhe Sun 


permanent occupants of such dens. 
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has classified as the first-class hogs do not seem to be 
able to quit smoking for even ten or fifteen minutes. 
Very well, then. ‘There must be a place where men can 
smoke. What then? It is impossible to keep those 
people from expectorating on the floor unless you gag 
them. They never pay any attention to cuspidors ex- 
cept to upset them. You cannot ventilate that cabin, 
either. [ven in summer time one cabinful of first-class 
hogs will exhale more bad tobacco smoke than all the 
fresh air that comes in can drive out.” oe 
One of the best sermons I ever read was preached by 
the senior editor of New Unity. I clipped from it this. 
passage, which ought to be repeated till everyone has 
committed it to memory. “Selfishness must grow con- 
siderate one of these days; and the question will be not 
how rich is he, but how did he make his riches? And_ 
in order to bring this day let us send our children into 
the laboratories, let our public school teachers give to 
our children, not the disputed points but the settled 
commonplaces of hygiene and physiology, those in 


which all the doctors agree concerning nicotine, opi- 


ates and alcohol. Let the fell history of tobacco be 
taught, even though something of the physical geo- 
graphy of Madagascar be omitted. Let our divinity | 
schools be well equipped with chairs in sociology, 
economics, and physical and mental therapeutics, even 
to the neglect of hermeneutics and homiletics; and let 
our pulpits neglect for a while, if need be, the conditions 
of the soul after death, while they try to teach souls be- 


fore death the beauty of holiness, the divine fragrance 


of a clean life, the heavenly aroma of a wholesome body, 
fed with nutritious foods, and clothed in sensible garb. 
Above all, let them enforce by example the precepts they 
preach.” ‘To all which we add do not forget that sins 
against life co-operate in their malignity. Sensuality de- 
mands stimulants and narcotics, while stimulants and 
narcotics react to demand sensuality. Altogether it is 
a process not of livng but of degeneration and dying. 
This is equally true whether found in the minister of the 
Gospel or the legislator who resorts to vile dens, or the 
The simple need is 
for our leading citizens to set up self government on a 
higher plane. They are making the people what they 
are; and are responsible for the consequences. : 
Kk. P. Powell. 


The Wordof the Spirit 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
wth strength: be not afratd!”’ 


WHAT IS MATERIALISM? 


The earth ts the Lord's and the fullness thereof: the 
world, and they that dwell therein.—Ps. xxiv. I. 


Ghosts flee when pursued. It is their nature so to 
do. When you are threatened by such a visitant, the 
best thing is to face it rather than to try to run away 
from it. If you do try to make your escape it will 
probably follow you. But if you approach it, it will 
either retreat, vanish altogether or the apparently 
frightful thing will become harmless, very likely benefi- 
cent. We older ones remember that story in the school 
reader that so fastened upon our childish imagination, 
telling of the weird specter that in the grim twilight 
reached its ghastly arms for the frightened boy, but 
which as the fog lifted turned out to be the friendly 
guide-board directing him in the right way. This is 
the experience of people generally concerning all grim 
specters of the mind. Upon careful examination they 
prove to be kindly guides, confidential safe-guards, per- 
chance inspiring helpers. 

The great “black beast,” the awful goblin of the mod- 
ern pulpit, is something called “materialism.” - In it all 
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the theological condemnations concentrate. Worse 
than-infidel or even atheist is.the epithet “materialist” 
in the language of the church. Many are the notes of 
warning against materialism, and numerous ‘are they 
who would fain bring confusion to the materialist, but 
few stop to try to explain the one or to understand the 
other. 

Recognizing, then, this goblin, let us not be afraid 
of it, but go toward it, even though its outstretched 
arms seem to menace us. We may thus avoid some 
mistakes, and perchance find a euide-board that will 
point us to the right way. 

Before we study it as a term of philosophy let us look 
at it in its more tangible, practical application. This 
word, like many another, is made to do duty on very 
different occasions and carries with it meanings wide 
apart. here 1s a materialism not hard to understand 
nor far to seek which is grievously irreligious, antago- 
nistic to the life of thought, indifferent to the demarids 
of beauty, and a foe to spiritual peace. This is a lust 
of luxury, a greed of the senses, a selfish love of things. 
Gluttonous indulgence, bibulous habits do desecrate 
purity, weaken the powers of self control, dull appre- 
ciation of thought and beauty, and lead to an evasion of 
the call to duty which is the highest outcome of human 
life. This materialism is soul- destroying because it 
lauds in these things. When men pour down their 
throats that which ought to go for shoes for their 
children, for dresses for their wives, or gather around 
tables loaded with the gravies and pastries that lead to 
vout and dyspepsia, and live to eat instead of eating to 
live, they are the victims of a blighting materialism. 
When they use life’s precious energies for the mere pur- 
pose of accumulating gold and land: when so-called 
fortunes are amassed by the neglect of the finer needs 
of mind, the amenities of heart and the serenities of con- 
science; those engaged in this business are the slaves 
of a materialism, and to be pitied because they are event- 
ually to be classed with the criminals to whom will be 
meted out just punishment. Every such a materialist 
is an enemy of society to be avoided unless the better 
thing can be done, that is, reform him. Let me make 
this point very clear. The wine bibber, from the guz- 
zler of the barrel house up to the dainty connoisseur of 
the fruits of the vine at the club house, is a materialist, 
that is, an obstacle to progress, a foe to refinement and 
an enemy of religion. So is he who has degenerated 
the noble phrase “high living” into gluttony, and would 
fain cover the grossness of his habits with the inapt 
phrase. There is a practical materialism to be dis- 
armed, represented by the men who go from state to 
state in search of an opportunity to mar each other’s 
flesh. And, as it seems to me, there is a tendency in this 
direction by the more refined exhibitors of brawn, who, 
under the patronage of learning, in the name of acade- 
mic respectability, turn their holidays into festivals of 
muscle. crunching of bones under the inspiration of the 
presence of elegant ladies and cultivated gentlemen. 

Having thus recognized the dangers and evils of a 
practical materialism represented by the indulgences 
and greed of the senses, we are now prepared to inquire 
more rationally into the meaning of the word in its more 
philosophical and theological sense, in which sense it 
is most often used in the pulpit. I know not what 
matter is, and in this agnosticism I am joined by the 
wisest workers in the realm of science, they who deal 
with solvents and lenses, the masters of the laboratory 
and the observatory, whose business it is to weigh stars, 
watch the growth of cells, dissolve crystals and analyze 
gases—all these join in saying that the ultimate essence 
represented by the phenomena called matter has eluded 
their grasp, but this much I venture to say, it is some- 
thing altogether beautiful and altogether friendly to 
the life of the soul. Carlyle had his fling at the “philos- 
ophy of dirt,” but give to me the consolations of the 
meadows, the devout feelings awakened by the starry 


earthly mantle of the body. 
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hosts. I recognize something soothing and something 
saving in'the beauty of the lily, the sighing of the 
winds in the pine tops and the waving of the elm 
branches. I fear not the lessons of the laboratory, nor 
the dissecting room, for they teach me that from crystal 
to brain-cell there run connected links in the unbroken 
chain of law. The mouthing’s of the jellyfish and the 
thoughts of Shakespeare are all cradled in this compre- 
hensive something, call it protoplasm tf you will; call it 
what you please, it is a basic compound of elements 
found in earth and air but is not earth and air. Out of 
its compounding spring fragrance and color and 
thought which are not protoplasm, but something tran- 
Sc ending all the tests of science and all the testimony of 
the senses. The time was when the Milky Way was 
supposed to be the pathway of angels, but it was a 
happy day for spirit when the telescope resolved it into 
worlds and solar systems like our own. A still hap- 
pier day for spirit was it when the spectroscope testified 
that there are worlds compounded of soils, roc ks, mint 
erals and air like our own. Call these studies “material” 
tf vou like, call it all matter if thereby you facilitate 
study and help the intellect into clearer conception, 

nevertheless in all this there is a call to prayer, there is 
that which enforces and inspires worship. In_ this 
splendid order rest the foundations of faith, the creden- 
tials of providence. Call them physical studies if you 
please, but let no man be frightened by the phrase, for 
such studies add mightily to his appreciation of the im- 
ponderable, they lead him into a respect for the intangt- 
ble. The so-called classic eras of Greece and Rome, 
aye, the earlier centuries of our so-called Christian eras, 
peopled the mountains with goblins, avoided forest 
fastnesses as the home of the evil folk; the fell personali- 
ties of the Gothic Nieblungen Lied, which Wagner 
has done so much to interpret, were the black folk at 
war with excellence, enemies of humanity and the hu- 
mane forces. The soul of man had to fight its way 
through this belt of evil life and these forces that dwelt 
in the deep caverns of nature where were majestic cata- 
racts, awful glens and mysterious canons. but the 
man with the hammer, solvents, microscope and tele- 
scope came. Newton, Agassiz and Tyndall appeared, 
and, Lo! the glacier became a poem, the dark mines of 

earth a museum, inspirations tipped the mountain 
tops, and the Alps swarmed with men and women with 
broken hearts and feverish lives seeking spiritual con- 
solation and mental renewal, finding there what priests 
failed to give, finding a God disclosed which the cathe- 
drals concealed. 

Once in the interests of spirituality the pious peopled 
the deserts and haunted the caves. Sunlight was con- 
sidered profane, the murmur of rivers and the shade of 
trees secular. So in the interest of spirit thev slunk into 
the shadows, made the midnight hideous with wailing's 
and howlings. Then Wordsworth walked along the 
banks of the Yarrow and henceforth every river ap- 
pealed more and more to the soul. 

 Where’er Igo... 
Thine genuine image, Yarrow! 
Will dwell with me to heighten joy.” 


Burns interviewed the mountain daisy, Bryant 
sought the secret of the fringed gentian, Emerson com- 
muned with the rhodora. Theodore Parker, a preacher 
so bold that he decked his pulpit with flowers, not with- 
out the distrust of the spiritual. There was some mis- 
givings that material fragrance might stifle spiritual 
aspirations, but all along religion was ennobled. 

Again the time was when spirituality distrusted this 
It was doomed, hacked, 
torn, starved, rusty hooks forced through tender tissues. 
Says Maudsley: 

“The body was held to be the favorite province of the 
devil, to neglect it became a duty. One holy ascetic would 


never wash or cut his nails. St. Macarious threw away his 
clothes, lived six months in a marsh that he might be bep- 
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efited by the bite of every insect. St. Simeon Stylites 
spent thirty years on the top of his column, which gradu- 
ally raised to the height of sixty feet.” 


But science came, material science if you please, and 
discovered the circulation of the blood, told of the deli- 
cate tissues, discovered the beautiful balance between 
secretions and excretions, partially deciphered the mean- 
ing of gland and nerve; it uncovered the brain, discov- 
ering it-to be somehow the workshop of mind. The 


surgeon knows where and how to put his finger on the- 


brain in such a way as to start and stop the harmony 
of thought, as the operator touches the button which 
rings the electric bell a hundred miles away. A\ll this 
brings about more reverence for nerve and muscle. We 
begin to approach the gray pulp of the brain as the 
ancient Hebrew did the solemn curtain in the temple as 
that which concealed the sacred ark behind which was 
the true Shekinah, the visible presence of Jehovah. 
Only here is something provocative of an infinitely 
higher thought than the gorgeous texture of Solomon’s 
temple. I say by all these material studies man’s 
spirituality has been heightened, his reverence deepened. 
The once contemned body, instead of being the lurking 
place of Satan, resumes again the high place given it 
by Greek art, the dwelling plac e of the vods. lo quote 
again from Maudsley: 


“It is a matter of sober, scientific truth the human body 
is the highest and most wonderful work of nature, the last 
and best achievement of creative skill, the most complex 
and adinirably constructed organism, fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, which contains, as it were in the microcosm 
all the ingenuity and harmony of the macrocosm.” 

Look on this picture and then on that and ask which 
is the more religious, which the more spiritual, this 
which humbly studies, reverently protects and con- 
serves these divinely constructed bodies of ours, or that 
old-time desecration which returns again in the new 
day impiety, which would ignore it, degrade it by deny- 
ing its sanctifyand its potency? Give to me the science 
that makes this body the indispensable instrument of 
thought and love, the organism through which con- 
science, duty, worship express themselves, rather than 
that crippled science, hobbled science, science handi- 
capped by the limiting and oftentimes superstitious 
word “Christian,” which would desecrate the body by 
relegating it to the realms of ignorance, by denving to 
it reverent study, and withdrawing from it tender re- 
gard and holy concern for its ministrants and ministra- 
tions, the great wonder-cloth of the world, the sacred 
tissue of cells woven by the shuttle of law in the loom 
of human destiny. 

Let us follow this goblin materialism a step further 
out of the individual life into the sanctities of the home. 
The dread of materialism in the past led the saintly to 
distrust the home, to flee from the temptations of mar- 
riage, to bury the sacred, refining attractions of love, 
and drew men and women under the celibate’s vow. 
Then came the sanity of the higher materialism that 
insisted that marriage was ordained of nature and that 
unless there be a God who is at war with nature, it 
must be an ordinance of God. Not fleeing, but pursu- 
ing this goblin, the student discovered that celestial 
graces came with, and not in spite of, parentage; that 
manhood and womanhood were enhanced and ennobled 
by the acceptance of parental obligations, in the exer- 
cise of which functions the world was enriched by the 
higher children of thought as well as by the perpetuity 
of ‘the race. 

The freest purging of the heart, as well as the flowers 
of the hearthstone, are the results of conjugal felicitv. 
Under the inspiration of these so-called material studies 
the physical sciences, we are beginning to realize that to 
give to the world a healthy child and to bring that child 
by wise nurture into noble maturity is not only the high- 
est but the most difficult task which God imposes upon 
the individual. 
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Still a step farther. Let us follow this materialism 
out into the community life, discover it in its economic 
relations to the state. These very studies I have al- 
luded to, the science of environment, the science of po- 
litical economy, has fairly inaugurated the movement 
which will take out of civilized life the curse of mendl- 
cancy. The old religiousness made impecuntosity a 
mark of holiness. Still, much of the religion of the 
world identifies saintliness with poverty, but these 
dreaded studies which have been called “materialistic” 
have brought us to a higher wisdom which makes thrift 
a religious duty, industry a grace, garnered stores gos- 
pel forces. 

A railroad pushed into the heart of India will break 
the tyranny of castes, relieve the slaves of superstition, 
will lift the child-widow into the dignity of womanhood 
more effectively than any or all the gospel missionaries. 
There is an emancipating power in. the telegraph, a 
peace-making force in the printing press, a power for 
liberty and progress in the meal well cooked, a.suit of 
clothes honestly paid for. There is high morality in 
the well-built house which secures privacy and good air 
to the sleepers. History proves a mighty Messianic 
power in good roads and water works. A literal inter- 
pretation of the old Bible text gives more religious re- 
sults than any of vour poetic and spiritual refinings. 
When the old prophet said: 

“Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of Jehovah. Make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God. * * * * 
I will open rivers upon the bare hills and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys. I will make the wilderness a poo) 
of water; I will plant in the wilderness the cedar and the 
acacia, the myrtle and the olive tree; I will place in the 
desert the cypress, the plane tree and the larch together, 
that they may see and know and consider and understaud 


together, that the hand of Jehovah hath done this and that 
the Holy One of Israel hath created it.” 


I hope he was thinking of these things and I am in- 
clined to think that that is the honest interpretation, 
and in these material ways, reforms, tangible advance- 
ments, he was making for spirit, contributing to the 
piety of his people more effectively than any possible 
allegorical interpretation or .so-called spiritual sym- 
bolism could. ‘The needs of Judea twenty-five hundred 
years ago or more are the needs of our Western world 
to-day; “better highways, effective systems of drainage 
and irrigation and far- reaching plans that will encour- 
age forestry—these now as then will make for con- 
science, develop character, speed the gospel of brother- 
hood and bring in the kingdom of God on earth. 

How far have we traveled in our search for an answer 
to the question, “What is materialism?” Not one line 
from the fundamental agnosticism that pushes the ulti- 
mate essence of matter out of the realm of the noble. 
What is matter? - I cannot tell, Who can? What is 
mind? I do not know. Who does? I only know 
that here are two classes of phenomena presenting them- 
selves to that third something—consciousness. Both 
classes equally witnessed to by experience, and I can- 
not state the conditions of one class of sensations in 
terms of the other. I cannot weigh a love or smell a 
thought. Neither can I think a crowbar off the 
eround, wish a patch on my shoe or love up the walls 


ofa four-story building. And one thing more I know; 


follow either one of these classes of experience back 
far enough, trace any of these phenomena toward their — 
source and we soon arrive at the same mystery land, 
the unknown reality of which we can affirm naught 
save that its existence is testified to by all the evidences 
of consciousness, And still one more thing I know, 
that these two classes of experience play into each 
other. They overlay and overlook one another, they 
are joined together in a holy union, the result of which 
union is the blessed children of intelligence, joy, peace, 
power. “What then God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” The wheat of yesterday is bread 
to-day, to-morrow it is thought and feeling. Says 
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Huxley, “In the strictest sense the speaker burns that 
he may give light.” 

One thing more, I am sure that I do not regret this 
union. Iam not ashamed of this interdependence. The 
discovery that bad bread makes bad temper or, to use 
Comte’s extreme figure, that “you cannot think well 
standing on your head,” only increases my belief in the 
possibility of good temper and my respect for the up- 

right position. Instead of being suspicious of a head 
that aches, or calling unclean the appetites of the flesh, 
I will rejoice in them all and find aids to high living 
springing ever out of the study of matter as ‘of mind. 
So I will believe that materialism in thought is the ser- 
vant of spirituality, a knowledge of the laws of nature 
serves morality. In the interest of the Beatitudes | 
covet a more intimate acquaintance with the crystal and 
the daisy, the prairie and the mountain, aye, with that 
which is more marvelous than the crystal, more deli- 
cate than the daisy, the fibrous make-up of my liver 
and the cellular tissues of my brain. All these studies 
have been immense contributors to civilization and to 
religion. When the jail, yes, even the flames of hell 
fail to intimidate the man who besots himself with 
alcohol or tobacco, an anatomical chart sometimes 
brings him to his senses, a suggestion that his narco- 
tized brain may bequeath degenerate tissue to his child 
may straighten him up. There is nothing in the New 
Testament that is so likely to give woman strength 
enough to free her lungs from her corsage fetter, and to 
save her spinal column from the twist produced by high 
heels and pinched toes, as the doctor’s assurance that 
her unborn child will rise up some day to testify against 
her in its rickety frame. Religion needs wealth and 
knows how to use it. There are none too many com- 
forts inthe world. The human body, the stately citadel 
of royal reason, the most kingly thing in all the king- 
doms of nature, deserves and needs to be well fed, well 
‘housed and nobly enveloped. The carpet is not made 
too soft for the foot of woman, the silk is not woven too 
fine for the skin of man when there is enough of it to 
go around. The luxuries of this world are not too 
many, but too few. The over accumulation of wealth 
is not what we are suffering from, but the under distri- 
bution. ‘There is an eternal connection between health 
and morality, disease and immorality. Degenerate the 
nervous system and you weaken mental powers and 
vitiate moral forces. The learned Sir Henry Holland, 
exploring the deep mines in the Hartz mountains at 
the end of an exhaustive day suddenly lost all power 
to speak to his associates. He could not enunciate 
a phrase in German. A good supper and a little rest 
lifted him back again to his learning and his acquired 
languages. The man who sometimes is too hungry to 
pray and too cold to tell the truth is not a creation of 
erim humor, but a scientific reality often met. Let no 
cry of materialism frighten us from the profoundly re- 
ligious truths of Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer:” 
“Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into ’ouses and steals, 
‘Them as ’as coats to their backs an’ taakes their regular 
meals. 

Noa, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meal’s to be ’ad.”’ 

Someone has well said, “Health keeps atheism in the 
dark,” and I have always thought that Calvinism 
sprung out of a disordered stomach. From his stand- 


point Pascal may have been right when he said, 


‘Disease is the normal condition of a true Christian,” 
but the world has had too much of that sickly Christian- 
ity, too little of the Christianity that delights in good 
circulation, a fair amount of muscle, and knows how to 
sleep. The average brain of the European i is about 49 
ounces, that of the Bushman is 33, and it matters not 
in our present discussions whether brain makes thought 
or thought makes brain, neither of which aphorisms is 
probably true, but one thing is true that they stand 
related to one another. If the legitimate study of one 
is religious so must the study of the other be. There is 
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nothing unholy in this materialism of science and of 
philosophy. 

One more and last terror I must notice. The gob- 
lin materialism seems to rob life of its consolation. 
Men ask where is the soothing power of science? We 
need a gospel for the weary. Yes, but not a gospel for 
the lazy. The indolent intellect, the sluggish devotee, 
the selfish saint, find poor comfort in the gospel of na- 
ture; the laws of life revealed in matter or in mind de- 
mand struggle, commend effort and reward toil. To 
those who obey these laws nature brings quick conso- 
lations. Heredity is not only the grim Nemesis that 
tallies our mistakes and counts our errors in the con- 
stitution of our children, but it is the sweet providence 
that conserves our aspirations, makes our tears to fall 
as fertilizing dew upon the soil of the future. The gol- 
den ringlets, liquid eyes, the smile-wreathed mouth 
and the lips shaped for kisses are nature’s reward for 
unrequited loves, unsuccessful efforts, and the unat- 
tained ideals of our forefathers. See the tears of the 
erandmother appear in the jov of the granddaughter. 
(), it is inspiring to trace the hard lot of the grandfather 
in the gracious word and graceful form of the grand- 
son. Toil on, O parent! Skilled fingers in your case 
may bring skilled brain in the child. The long story 
of history proves that the road is a smiling one over 
which the toiling sons of man have traveled. The races 
brighten as they grow and the generations bleom with 
ereater beauty as ‘they pass. Although science is hum- 
ble when it confronts the future as the past, it bows the 
head in the presence of the thought of immortality. 
While it may hesitate to affirm it never consents to deny. 
Nature comes to the weary with the consolation of the 
flowers and the recreation of bird songs. ‘These she 
will interpret to the blacksmith as to Bryant and to 
[“merson. Nature does not reserve her priestly privi- 
leges to surpliced clergy. The toiling laity of the world 
are her ordained ministers and her priests. 


Ma lam - — 
“All God’s faithful sons, 


To serve the world raised up; 
The pure in heart her baptised ones, 
Love, her communion cup.” 


The good old nurse will take every child upon her 
knee and do for her what she @id for Agassiz: 


“Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee! 
y 


Come, wander with me,’ she said 


* Into regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God’! 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.”’ 


But the question is still left, the ever-standing ques- 
tion is still before us, how can we tell “what is material- 
ism” until somebody can catch an atom and discover its 
essence? Who can tell what mind is until somebody 
can impanel a thought, measure a feeling and deter- 
mine its essence? 

Let none of these ghost words frighten you. Let 
that inspiration that in these later generations has 
crowned with glory the mountain’s icy summits; that 
has put at the service of man the winged lightning and 
the wingless vapor; that has made of iron a more 
precious metal than gold; that has peopled the bottom 
of the sea with a folk more fair than the fairest of the 
old time fairy people that “in the mud and scum of 
things” has found something that “always sings.” That 
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which strives to restore to its becoming dignity the 
bodies we occupy, makes every cell and fiber, bone and 
muscle of the same parts of the house that is the home 
of the spirit, the abiding place of God. Approach the 
spectre of the gloom and the weird goblin with open 
arms becomes the beneficient guide-board that leads 
vou into the religious materialism of Tennyson: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and, all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.” 


If the flower in the crannied wall is thus the secret of 
God, how much more the bread in the laborer’s hand, 
the dollars that that hand has earned through sweat of 
brow or toil of brain. Still more in the tissues of that 
laborer’s arm, the sinews that bind feet, knees and head 
in one divine unity, that holds the world in its grasp and 
leads the generations in its train. 

Hail, Science! New advocate of the old gospel of 
toil, humility and love. Hail! again, you men of 
science, modern successors of the ancient prophets who 
teach with a near parable the old inspiration, “What 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, 
to > lov e mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Amid the din of creed revising and church carpentry, 
it is refreshing’ to come upon this growing creed of the 
men of thought. Tw enty-seven years ago in that fa- 
mous lay sermon on “The Physical ‘Basis of Life,” 
which gave so much needless alarm to the friends of 
religion, Huxley laid the foundation of a humble creed 
that since then has inspired many to do valiant battle 
with misery and ignorance. ‘These are the two articles 
which might be taken as the earlier confession of faith 
of the materialism that the modern pulpit has fought SO 

valiantly: 


1. “The belief that the order of nature is ascertainable 
by our faculties to an extent that is practically unlimited.” 


+> eer 
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That our volition counts for something as a condition 
of the course of events.” 


And he further adds, “These beliefs can be verified 
experimentally as often as we like to try.” There is 
ample inspiration to individual and church in these 
foundations of the scientific man’s creed. Here is the 
way by which we may know something of God and do 
something of His will. To-day, in this church at least, 
let us recognize in clear-eyed and frank-voiced science 


a priestess of religion which we welcome to enlist in the . 


service of spirit. With the fire of these men in our 
hearts and a distrust of their method or their study, is 
to go into battle with a broken sword. To distrust 
science is to seek God blind-folded. That religion is 
most irreligious that is not consciously and lovingly in 
league Ww ith the forces that work from the glacier to the 
rhythmic pulsings of the human heart, that is not in the 


confidences of nature which holds the flower in the © 


crannied wall, the fringed gentian, the mountain daisy, 


the shy rhodora, gives life to the babe under mother’s 


breast, stamps its brow with the father’s thought. 
is the nature that pours out of her great heart 


“The burdens of the Bible old.” 


and wears upon her breast the 
“Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 
It teaches that we are 
“Owners of the sphere 
Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.”’ 
That 7 
“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sybils told, 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


This 


of age. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


The Oak and the Thistle. 


Once in the days when not only man, but flower and 
beast as well were known to talk, two seeds held con- 
verse. One said: “See how tiny am I, and yet I shall 
have lived and died long before you shall have pushed 
your head above sround. And at death I shall so 
scatter my seeds that when the next summer comes the 
world will be covered with others just like me. I and 
all my children shall be armed with long, sharp spears 
and we shall be clothed with waving robes like the cur- 
tain which hang’s over the far away mountains at twi- 
light.” 

The other seed replied: “I shall remain here on this 
grassy knoll and some day—well, we shall see. I shall 
do my best to develop all that is wrapped up within me.” 

“Which will not be much, I dare say, you great, bulky 
thing. Well, | must wing myself away since you prefer 
to stay here moping all your days.” 

With that the tiny thing shot off, never resting till it 
came to a desert place. For miles and miles stretched 
the sandy plain, o’er which great waves of heat rolled, 
luring the thirst-maddened traveler on, on, to the cool- 
ing lake just beyond, but never reached. On the mar- 
gin rose a blue line of mountains. Not a shadow ever 
rested here save where am occasional clump of cactus 
erew, or when some seeker of the land of Eldorado 
ventured, the vulture overhead ready to swoop down as 
soon as he should sink upon the glistening white sands 
to die. Here the tiny seed sunk into: the sand, and, 
nourished by subterranean streams, it grew.’ 

Its long, slender stalk bore, true to the seed’s proph- 
ecy, a banner-like blossom of amethyst, and was armed 
with tiny, sharp spikes. All who saw it said: “How 
beautiful!” All who tried to pluck it: “How cruel!” for 
it stung them. So they called it “Thistle.” Its season 
was short, yet not so short but it produced thousands of , 
seeds with which it sowed the barren waste. When 
again the spring-time came, the desert was a patch of 
blue light. A little child said: “Father, why 1s 
‘Thistle’ so beautiful and vet so unkind?” The father 

said: “Itis Thistle’s way.” 

Generations of Thistles had been born aud had died 
before the little seed tucked away in the grassy knoll 
reached its maturity. And this very seed at which — 
Thistle had scoffed had in it all the possibilities of the 
ereat Oak which in time became the father of a great 
forest. A woodman built his cot near by and in its 
cooling shade the children played through the long 
summer days. In the autumn it was their delight to 
run through the dead leaves, scattering them in clouds, 
while the squirrels frisked about gathering their store of 
acorns. At the base of the tree a tiny vine’grew, and 
twined its arms about the trunk, climbing to the top- 
most branches. The birds made it their habitation and 
the winds rocked their tiny cradles till the little ones 
were fledged and flown. How the winds played and 
sang among the leaves and sent the acorns drop—drop » 
—each season! 

Close as the vine clustered memories of sweet, frolic- 
some childhood, youth’s enchantments, and the calm 
It was a shrine where alk was peace, and truth 
and faith, and painless joy; where the ideal was the 
real, and unfaith but a tragic dream. Thistle or oak, 
which art thou? A season’s beauty or eternity’s gain? 
A life of clustering vine, and gracious shadow, and bird 
notes, or only a thistle’s prick? 


Mary KEYES. 
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Book and Authors. 


One may have any kind of music he chooses; tt ts only 


a question of mood. There its no deep harmony, no haunt- 
ing melody, ever heard by the spirit of man which one 
may not hear tf he knows his books thoroughly. _ The 
great. gales that swept Uly into unknown scas, and 
the soft winds that stirred the myrtles and brought down 
the pine cones about Theocritus are still astir, of one 


Anows how to listen. And those inner melodtes which the 


heart of man has been singing to ttself these thousand of 


years are audible above all the tumult of the world tf one 
has a place of silence, an hour of solitude, and a heart 
that has kept the freshness of tts youth. 

Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Poems by Ernest McGattey.' 


One hunts in vain for the delicate whipped syllabub of 
the modern versifier in the comely volume of Mr. Krnest 
McGaffey’s Poems. A healthy, manly vigor, and a light, 
airy touch distinguish his work, and lift it out of the easy 
rythmie rut into which one bard after another has fallen 
to forgetfulness. Mr. McGaffey’s voice is new to many, 
even his dwelling-place seems unknown to at least one 


_-reviewer who places it somewhere in Missouri; but to the 


knowing ones this later book but fulfills the fine promise 
of his “With Gun and Rod,” published by the Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons several years ago. Although Mr. McQGaffey 
writes, and writes well, of the sea, the salt sea air is 
not the predominant quality in his book. The smell of the 
Wisconsin pines, the ozone of the prairies, and the moun- 
tains, these are the qualities that indicate unmistakably 
the author’s home, and give to his poems what someone 
has characterized as a ‘“‘vast inland flavor.’”’ His muse is 
not fettered by conventionality; he knows nothing of the 
limitations of culture, and there is no smell of the lamp 
in his pages. Nor does he “scorn delights, and live laborious 
days,” but rather does he 

‘‘sing because he must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 

McGaffey is a close observer, and a lover of nature. He 
has studied the habits of the black bass, the pickerel, the 
quail and the sand-hill crane, and he knows them as he 
knows the statutes of Illinois. The catbird’s whistle, the 
tinkle of the cow-bell, and the “surge and thunder’ of 
old ocean are all music in his ears. Walton’s “Angler” and 
White’s “Selborne” are his companions of a summer holiday. 
“A primrose by a river’s brim” is something more than a 
primrose to him who has found the “sunlight inurned”’ in 
the tulip’s cup, and has seen 

* With prophetic eyes 
The violets in the snow.” 

Surely he need “fear no power a woman wields,” while 
he “ean have the woods and fields.’”’ Who, before Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey, has ever called poppies 

‘*blood-red torehes of the slumbrous glow” 
or set the dance of sand-hill cranes to music? 

One taste only can we give our readers here, but let us 
hope this last stanza from “Poppies” may whet their 
appetite for more: 

‘Bring down the draught that to my trembling lips 
Sends peace and rest, while all the outer world 
Is steeped and shadowed in a wide eclipse | 
Where night's black banners are on high unfurled; 
Bring woven paces and the waving hands; 
And blot the stars from Heaven’s cloudy steep; 
Irom out the mystic glass let fall the sands 
And since I cannot die, then let me sleep.”’ 


The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, by 
; Eugene Field.” 


Among the parcels and envelopes neatly wrapped and 
addressed which were found on the desk of the late Kugene 


Field the morning of his death, November 4, was the last. 


chapter written for “The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac.”’ 
“One chapter only remained to be written,” so we learn 


1 Poems by Ernest McGaffey, New York; Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2 The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, by Eugene Field. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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from his brother’s introduction to the book. ‘This chapter 
was “to chronicle the death of the old biblioméniac, but 
not until he had unexpectedly fallen heir to a very rare 
and almost priceless copy of Horace, which «acquisition 
marked the pinnacle of the book-lover’s couquest, True to 
his love for the Sabine singer, the western peet charuc- 
terized the immortal odes of twenty centuries gone the 
greatest happiness of bibliomania.” Yes, loyal to the Sa- 
bine singer he certainly was; and the one bosk he carried 
away with him was the “Sentimental Life of Horace,” 
which, by a process of unconscious cerebration haa been 
taking form for years, and was only waiting a tavorable 
opportunity to be written out. Recalling, as the, present 
writer does, the many details Mr. Field wae elaborating 
in his mind, and meant to weave into the story, it, is hard 
to realize that some portions of the book are not already 
written out. But this is beside the present question. 

Going over the “Love Affairs’ again, one’is impressed 
with the author’s wonderfully retentive memory; A story 
written to him from a distant city as long ago ag february, 
1891, is brought into the work done six years*igter. The 
chapter entitled “The Malady called Catalogitis’® contains 
an allusion to the trials of Mr. and Mrs. Harriby, recounted 
in the “Sharps and Flats” column in 1889. Many have 
supposed the prayer attributed to Hearne to be one of 
Mr. Field’s fictions, but this is not true, as the prayer is 
renuine, and was doubtless the inspiration of his own 
“Ribliomaniae’s Prayer.” 

The Judge Methuen of the “Love Affairs,’ as well as 
his Sister Susan, are not wholly apocryphal. Mr. Filed 
himself had passed through all the stages of bibliomania, 
yet he was a genuine bibliophile, and knew and loved his 
own books as Dr. John Hill Burton knew and loved his. 
“The Luxury of Reading in Bed” is a chapter written out 
of his own life. but “The Pleasures of Extra-[llustration”’ 
he never ftndulged in extensively. The wide popularity 
accorded this book would have surprised the author, who 
hardly knew how good it was. AS someone has said: 
“As the ripened grapes of October hold in their purple 
hearts the breezy freshness of the spring, and the glowing 
sunshine of the summer, so in the nineteen chapters of 
this volume, written though they were in failing physical 
health, are garnered the mellow humor, the tender wit, the 
warm, human kindness of the great heart of HKugene Field.” 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs Hloughton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing for publi- 


cation next autumn, a complete edition of the works of Mrs. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, in sixteen duo decimo volumes. It 
will contain portraits of Mrs. Stowe, and in all details be 
equal to the best of the previous Riverside Editions. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for immediate publl- 
cation a new novel by Mr. Crockett, entitled “Cleg Kelly, 
Arab of the City; his progress and adventures.’ Among 
books to be issued later by the same house are Katharine 
McCheever Meredith’s “Green Gates” and Anna Robeson 
Brown’s “Sir Mark,’’ a tale of the first capital. 


Among other books announced for immediate publication 
by Macmillan & Co. are: “Studies in Judaism,” by Mr. 
S. Shecter, Reader in Rabbinic in the University of Cam- 
bridge; ‘Vocal Culture,” by Hiram Corson, A. M. LL. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Cornell. University; and 
“The Principles of Sociology,” by Franklin Henry Giddings, 
M. A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia College. 


The Appleton’s publish Professor Andrew D. White's 
scholarly “History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom,” which attracted such wide attention and 
suffered some hostile criticism as it appeared, in succesive 
papers, in. the Popular Science Monthly. The papers have 
been revised, and, “fortified with proofs,” are now offered 
in their final form. | 


“The Lamp of Gold,” a sonnet sequence composed of 
forty-nine sonnets divided into seven parts of seven sonnets 
each, is announced for publication in April by Way & Will- 
iams, Chicago. 

The idea of the sequence is taken from the reference in 
Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” to the seven-branched golden 
candlestick (the holy candlestick of the Jews, which was 
lost at the Ponte Molle in Constantine’s time. Hilda re- 
marked to Kenyon that “There was a meaning and pur: 
pose in each of its seven branches, and such a candlestick 
cannot be lost forever. When it is found again, and seven 
lights are kindled and burning in it, the whole world will 
gain the illumination which it needs.” Hilda thought the 
idea an admirable one for a mystic story or parable, or seven- 
branched allegory, full of poetry, art, philosophy, and re- 
ligion; and she promised to ask someone in America to 
write such a poem on her return. 

But Hilda’s poet was never heard from. 

The author of the present sequence is Miss Florence L. 
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Snow, the president of the Kansas Academy of Language 
and Litérature: ° 

The book will: be exceedingly dainty, the entire edition 
“rench hand-made paper, with the sonnets 
printed on the right-hand pages, and with symbolic decora- 


it aaa by “itr. Edmund H. Garrett. 


Reaching history from a single book is much like studying 
inte lavdgcape, from a single window. It entails serious 
‘limitations. “A new point of view might change the relative 
Jroiminenee of all parts. So many teachers recognize this 
fact, and sq@,many special books are at their service, that a 
demand has grisen for a compendium or guide to the more 
important faets and periods. To meet this need Annie, Kh. 
Wilsoa has prepared a “Compendium of United States and 
Contemporary. History.” D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are 
to be the pub'shers. 


Mr. Alexender Macmillan, who died January 25 last, was, 
in many .wesgpects, a most remarkable man. The story of 
his life iS ‘pretty generally Known. He began as a poor 
bov, and shined tlie distinction of being first among KHng- 
lish publishers. 

In these days of quarrels between publishers and authors, 
it is interesting to learn from the Athenacum that 


“Mr. Maemillan understood how to make. personal friends of those 
whose books he published: Kingsley. Maurice, Green, Canon Ainger. 
Mr, Morley and many others: he nase his rooms with their portraits, and 
both at his house at Tooting and the “Garrick Club, he gathered round 
him a literary society w hich may, without exaggeration, be called bril- 
liant. When‘he retired from business he took a house in Portland Place, 
and built himself a delightful retreat at Hind Head; while with quiet 
generosity, characteristic of the man, he presented his pleasant house 
and grounds at Tooting to the see of Rochester, rather than behold the 
site covered with small houses by the jerry builder. He was a really re- 
markable character. He was a keen, sagacious man of business, and he 
understood how to make a bargain, and yet his views were large and lib- 
eral. Starting in life with a slender education, he became a great reader, 
and his pleasure in the contents of the books he published was as keen 
as his satisfaction with their sale. He was also devoid of affectation, 
straightforward, and by no means reluctant to speak his own mind, and 
at the same time essentially kind-hearted and anxious to show kindness 
to all who were brought in contact with him.” 


In the published writings of Kugene Field are many evi- 
dences of his appreciation of what he has somewhere char- 
acterized the “soothing affliction of bibliomania.” In “The 
Bibliomaniac’s Prayer,” the troubled petitioner fervently 
pleads: 


“But if, O Lord, it pleaseth thee 

To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that I may be 

Most notably beset to-day ; 

Let my temptation be a book, 

Which I shall purchase, hold and keep, 
W hereon, when other men shall look, 
They'll wail to know I got it cheap.” 

and publishers 


The editors of the Edinburgh editions of 


the works of Robert Louis Stevenson have arranged to ex- 


tend the set from twenty to twenty-seven volumes, in order 
that they may include the posthumous writings. 


Whatever arrangements are made for a biography of 
Lord Leighton, a volume of his Academy addresses will no 
doubt be easily and quickly prepared for publication. For 
some years past Lord Leighton had contemplated the issue 
of such a volume, and had entered into communication with 
au publisher to that end. 


Among the many little neglected books of verse which 
how and again turn up on the dusty shelves of a second- 
hand bookseller, is a little volume called “Poems by a 
Painter.” There is no name on the title page but the book 
was written by Frederick Leighton years ago when he was 
a young painter of comparatively little celebrity. 


The death of Stevenson will have to be mourned all over 
again, it seems, by readers of his forthcoming “Weir of Her- 
miston,”’ now running in Cosmopolis. They will know a 
second time what they have lost, face to face with that 
immortal fragment. It consists of eight chapters, and a 
ninth that is left incomplete, leaving the story perhaps not 
half told. In one of the “Vailima Letters’ Stevenson 
speaks of the “incredible” pains he has given to the first 
chapter of “Weir of Hermiston.” 


The stone which marks the grave of Edward Fitzgerald 
bears, by his direction, the line: 

“It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves.”’ 

Another philosopher, Prof. Huxley, directed that the five 
lines following should be placed on his gravestone: 


“And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth His betoved sleep 
And if an endless sleep, He wills so best.” 


These lines originally appeared in a poem written by Mrs. 
Huxley. 


Among other books, 


tions, in the recent Caxton Club Exhibition, was the ec 
of Wycherley given by Charles Lamb to Leigh Hunt. I 


interesting through their associa- 
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dence of much usage. Lamb was a lover of the comic dram- 
atists of the Restoration, and Hunt edited a volume of se- 
lections from them whose freedom from expurgation gave 
rise to much heart-burning at the time. The markings in 
the volume exhibited in the rooms of the club indicate 
that this was the identical copy used by Hunt for editorial 
purposes, as its pages, and the insides of its covers, are 
liberally sprinkled with notes, comments and references in 
Ilunt’s delicate handwriting. A short time before he died 
[lunt inscribed the volume’to Charles Smith Cheltnam. 
[I’or list of Books Received, see page 46. ] 


Contributions. 
OUR AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


A great deal has been said about the remarkable develop- 
ment of humor in our American branch of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Sumner we can hardly forgive because he could not 
see a joke. Iimerson did not read Artemus Ward, and | 
have seen Alger as grim as an oak tree while fun was roar- 
ing around him. But there is humor and humor. The deep, 
purposeful wit of the “Bigelow Papers” got hold not only of 
free progressives, but of Puritans and Quakers. Calvin used 
to take his whole Genevan chureh off to theaters Sunday 
nights. Some of us wish he had also gone there forenoons. 
The classic play of Dr. Holmes gets right down under our 
follies and pries them out. We are better and better every 
time we open the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” It 
does us more conscious good than the Psalms of David and 
the Epistle to Philemon. ‘Unele Tom’s Cabin” would never 
have revolutionized slavery but for the illumination of every 
other page with Beecher wit—set off against pathos on 
the opposite page. We went all the way, first crying and then 
laughing: and when we got through we got up and cursed 
American Slavery till the echoes went into history. Henry 
Ward Beecher broke ministerial ice and put it to the better 
use of cooling absurdly heated theology. Ah, what a Titan 
he was! Then a whole little regiment of little whipper- 
snappers let their hair grow down on their shoulders, and 
wore soft felt hats, expecting to be also Beechers. They 
lnecked the humor—and themselves became a farce. 

Tt was natural that wit and humor should break loose on 
this continent. An Englishman has too damp a climate, 
and eats too much beef. Here there is the incessant play 
of nature about us; from light to shade. 

Then the reaction*from brown Puritanism and drab 
Quakerism was full of color. It was like the whole nation 
getting out of school after a dose of spelling books and 
rulers. Ours is a land of contrasts. A Yankee cannot move 
far without running against a negro; and a Sandhiller finds 
a. Celestial coming over his potato field with amazement. 
Our private notions get mixed with lots of other private 
notions, in spite of our orthodox protests. We have laughed 
also as a matter of principle. Clearly we were over-work- 
ing, our frames were elongating; jaws thinning; flesh re- 
ducing: teeth falling out. “Laugh and grow fat.” It be- 
eame a passion to cultivate humor. The idea got abroad 
that we were a very witty people. It was a duty to de- 
velop American humor. 

The result has been what we may ecall overwhelming. 
Every paper had its humorous column. Religious papers 
gave half a column to jokes. Men took to wit as a pro- 
fession. We soberly began to read consecutive series of 
got-up humor. Mark Twain went everywhere turning up 
sacred and social affairs to find a funny aspect to them. 
The result was an immense amount of hard work. We 
laughed, hardly knowing whether it was at the man or at 
what he said. Bret Harte gave us an out-of-the-way lot 
of burlesque savagery, and jokes, that for a time we sup- 
posed to be literature. Bill Nye spread out the farce thinner, 
and watered the milk of wit till it was hard to tell it from 
water. It was pitiful to go back and think over the rise, 
decay and death of our famous humorists. You cannot 
find copies of their works even in second-hand book stores. 

My plea is for a greater discrimination in the tolerance 
extended to wits. It is true we have wit in this country, 
and in abundance. But let us discard from our family libra- 
ries the coarse, the profane, the professional. Wit to be 
real wit is a spontaneity, and it must enlighten and illume 
something. Even Theodore Parker had a horrible grim way 
of pounding with his pestle when he got a lie in the mortar. 
Wit and humor must be noble, honorable. respectful of the 
right. as much so as logic or science. There is no reason 
for developing a lawless sort of literature. that tramps 
down flowers and religion. If we look in Miss Mur- 
free’s books we find the noblest use of the peculiar 
native wit of the Tennessee Mountain district. Cable gives 


us. she. pathetic humor of Creole and Arcadian. If we 


hearted let us see the face of the world 


r. Shall we not laugh without caustic? 
my. P. P. 
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Liberal Field. 


* Cineinnati. ©. 


The innovation which the Rey. Mr. Ge- 
bauer has introduced into Unity church are 
beginning to show most favorable results. 
Never in the course of its existence has 
the outlook been as hopeful as at present. 
The attendance at both Sunday school and 
chureh is steadily increasing. Mr. Gebauer'’s 
sermons have: found so much favor that 
there is a movement on hand of publishing 
them monthly in pamphlet form. Unity 
Chureh Culture Club, recently founded by 
Mr. Gebauer, has an enthusiastic member- 
ship. The religious poems of Robert Brown- 
ing are being studied and the work is at- 
tracting outsiders, who, doubtless, will in 
this manner, become’ interested in the 
church. 

The most original work of Mr. Gebauer 
has been his establishing of ‘‘Neighborhood 
Cireles.”’ His parishioners being seattered 
on both banks of the Ohio, over a dozen 
suburbs and villages, besides in Cincinnatl 
proper, he has conceived the idea of mak- 
ing one home in each of these districts a 
social center, at one or the other of which, 


every two weeks, there is a gathering of 


all the members and friends of the church 
in the neighborhood. The meetings which 
have been held thus far have been most 
successful, and the future holds more pleas- 
ant ones in store for us, with innocent 
rivalry, each circle wants his own the best. 


Janesville, Wis. 


The annual reunion and banquet of All 
Souls church was held at the church parlors 
last evening and was largely attended. The 
banquet was served at 6:30 o’clock. The 
reports from the different branches of the 
chureh work showed that they were in ex- 
cellent condition and that the church would 
probably be out of debt by April 1. The 
minister, Rey. V. E. Southworth, read his 
annual address, which was reported in part 
by the Daily Gazette, from which we take 
a few noteworthy sentences: “It is vitally 
important that each of you should under- 
stand and be able to make others under- 
stand with precision and plainness what our 
position really is. A movement of this 
kind suffers most from misunderstanding 
and the consequent misrepresentations. We 
are a church. As such we stand for some- 
thing, that something is capable of definite 
and intelligible statement. If you want to 
be helpful friends of our church, you must 


make yourself so familiar with its underly- 
ing -principles that you can always give to 
others a clear and. kindly statement of our 
position, Whitrty vears ago the founders of 
this chureh officially and legally decreed 
that ‘any person may become a member of 
this chureh who really desires to get good 
from it and to do good in it.’ 

“The above is the only official statement 
of our position which has ever been made. 
It is so far as I know an entirely satisfac- 


tory statement. It has never been revisea 


and so faras I can learn there is at present 
no desire for anv change. 

“Well, then if this is our position, let us 
understand it clearly and be loyal to it. 

“We are a church—a free, open, human 
chureh, a strictly voluntary association de- 
voted to the promotion of goodness. 

“Our religion, our work and our worship, 
is absolutely divorced from any special 
theological or ecclesiastical limitations. 
While we regard with equal interest all 
systems of religion and all strictly ecclesias- 
tical establishments, we are not pledged to 
any special one. 

“We are Christian to the Christians, Jew 
to the Jews, Unitarian to the Unitarians, 
and Rationalist to the Rationalists, only 
in the sense that as human beings we desire 
to be humane to all that is human. | 

“This is the glory of our position. Nothing 
that is good and true and helpful to man as 
man is excluded from our life as a church. 
Whatever can in any way assist us in our 
effort ‘to get good and to do good’ we are 
free to make use of.’’ 


Lang- Bane. 


“It becomes me more than most English 
writers to regret the death of the late 
Professor Boyesen, I believe a most amiable 
man. Our literary tastes differed a good 
deal, but when we both wrote in The Cos- 
mopolitan, readers had the antidote in 
company with the bane. In the September 
number, Professor Boyesen denounced the 
‘pernicious spirit’ which animates me, and 
my ‘superficiality.’ And then’he observed 
that, after writing ‘Helen of Troy,’ I de- 
generated into ‘Ballads on Books,’ and ‘Blue 
China.’ Well, I wrote ‘Helen’ after writing 
‘Ballads in Blue China,’ not before—as a 
mere matter of historical fact; and_ in 
‘Ballads of Books’ I merely revised a com- 
pilation by Professor Boyesen’s colleague, 
Professor Matthews. If anyone is ‘super- 


ficial’ here, it is not I, non mea culpa! And | 


surely a man who has given most of his 
energy and labor to Homeric studies can- 
not fairly be accused of ‘extolling the lesser 


at the expense of the greater,’ unless heavy 


modern novelists are greater than Homer. 
Living novelists, worse or better, dull or 
lively, are very small beer indeed compared 
with what I call Literature, But would that 
Professor Boyesen yet lived to denounce one 
who never cherished, as regards him, any 
more bitter feeling than a cheerful conten- 
tiousness about trifles, and ephemeral ro- 


mances,”’ 
Cosmopolitan. 


Books Received. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. 
Conan Doyle, $1.50. A C. MeClurg & Co. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Prophecy, or Speaking for God. By Rey. 
Everett S. Stackpole, D. D., 75e. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance. | 
By Bernhard Berenson, $1.00. 
The Crime of the Century. By Rodrigues 
Ottolengui, Paper, 50¢, A.C. MeClurg & Co. 


The general belief among 
medical men to-day is that 
consumption itself isvery rare- 
ly inherited. But the belief 
is becoming stronger and 
stronger that the fendency to 
consumption is very generally 
transmitted from parent to 
child. If there is consump- 
tion in the family, each mem- 
ber should take special care 
to prepare the system against 
that. disease. Live out of 
doors as much as possible; 
keep the body well nourished; 
and treat the first indication 
of failing health. 


Scolls Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is a fat-producing 
food andnerve-tonic. Its use 
is followed by improved nutri- 
tion, richer and redder blood, 
stronger nerves and a more 
healthy action of all the organs. 
It greatly strengthens the pow- 
er of the body to resist dis- 
ease. If you have inherited 
a tendency to weak lungs, 
shake it off. Fresh air, cod- 
liver oil, and hypophosphites 
will help you. 

just as good is never as good as 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Song of Hope. 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving— 
Labor and sorrow? 
Took to your looms again; 
aster and faster 
lly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master. 
Life’s in the loom, 
Room for it—room! 


Children of yesterday, 
Hleirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor 
And sweeten the sorrow, 
Now—while the shuttles fly 
aster and faster, 
Up and be at it— 
At work with the Master. 
Ife stands at your loom, 
Room for him—room. 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Look at your fabric 
Of labor and sorrow, 
Seamy and dark 
With despair and disaster, 
Turn it—and lo, 
The design of the Master! 
The Lord’s at the loom, 
Room for him—room! 
—Mary A. Lathbury. 


A Confession of Faith. 


Creeds and confessions? High Church or 
the Low? 
I cannot say, but you would vastly please 
us, , 
If wits some pointed Scripture you could 
show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour 
JESUS, 
T think to all or none, 
Or ordered 
taught, 
ut soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human and human blessing 
fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 


Lends 


Checks Bleeding, Reduces 


Inflammation,Quiets Pain, 
Is the Bicycler’s Necessity. 


Sores, CURES Burns, 


Piles, Colds, 
Rheumatism, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Chilblains, 
Catarrh, Inflamed Eyes, 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Headache, Toothache, etc. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT 


after Shaving—No Irritation. 
after Exercising—No Lameness. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


isaspecificfor Piles. 50 cts. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Av., N.Y- 


Not curious creeds 
forms of ehurchly rule, he 


good 


Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party name; 
But Jesus, with his largely human scope, 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ- 
like deeds. 
—John Stuart Blackie. 
Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out and the labor done; 
Then bring your gauges, If the day's 
work’s seant, 
Why, call it secant; affect no compromise; 
And in that we have nobly striven at least, 


Deal with us nobly. 7 | 
—K. B. Browning. 


“In England trials have been made with 
a life-boat made of pumice-stone, which a 
report, made by the Lighthouse Board, 
states to be most satisfactory. Not only 
is the material of great lightness and 
strength, but it is easily worked into any 
shape. The” boat remains afloat and will 
support quite a load even when full of 
water. The parts are made interchange- 
able, and when a part is injured, the simple 
loosening of a bolt enables the repairer to 
remove it and put in another.”’ 


' The establishment of tea and coffee houses 
as substitutes for saloons is regarded by 
Modern Medicine as an evil. tt says: ‘“Phe 
good women who devote so much time and 
labor to the development and conducting 
of these enterprises are doubtless unaware 
of the fact that tea and coffee are inebriat- 
ing substances as well as alcohol, though 


they produce a different form of intoxica- 


tion, and one which seldom results in sueh 
outbreaking violenee as sometimes arises 
from the use of aleoholie liquors."’ 

The oldest medical recipe is said by a 
French medical journal to be that of a hair- 
tonic for an Kgyptian queen. It is dated 
4000 B. C., and directs that dogs’ paws and 
asses’ hoofs be boiled with dates in oil. 


It is general believed that human beings 
cannot flourish—in fast, can hardly sup- 
port existenee—without an ample supply of 
fresh air and sunlight. Yet it appears that 
there is at least one civilized community 
which along very well, although de- 
prived of this advantage. In the salt mines 
at Wielieska, in Galicia, a population of 
1,000 working people—men, women = and 
children—has dwelt for centuries, in health 
and contentment, several hundred meters 
below the earth’s surface. Galleries ex- 
tending more than 60 kilometers have been 
hewn from the_ glittering mineral, and 
houses, a town hall, assembly rooms, and 
even a theater, built entirely of the same. 
The little chureh, with its statues—all of 
rock salt—is accounted one of Europe’s 
architectural wonders. Well-graded streets 
ure met with, and spacious squares, lighted 
by electricity. In some eases, not an in- 
dividual in suecessive generations of these 
modern cave-dwellers has ever beheld the 
light of day; and yet their average longevity 
is said to be remarkable. Salt, of course, 
is unfavorable to the propagation of mi- 
crobes, and its hygienie properties are 
proverbial. Could a sanitarium be con- 
structed of this material, we might witness 
surprising results in the treatment of con- 
sumption.—Popular Science. 


gets 


For Over Fifty Years 


-Mrks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately, Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


AGENTS WANTED —To present to Chris- 
‘4 tian people the grandest, best selling book of 
the age. THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HIs- 
TORY. Exclusive territory and attractive 
commissions given. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ADVERTISING FIRI1. 


The well-known firm of newspaper advertising 
sens, Alden & Faxon, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
changed the style of the business firm, and will 
hereatter be known as the Frank H. Alden & 
Sons Mie ay & The old firm of Alden & Faxon 
has been well known to the newspaper fraternity 
for a number of years, and has earned a reputa- 
tion for fair dealings with the newspapers and 
prompt and accurate service with the advertis- 
ers. Asis well known, Mr. Faxon has not been 
connected with the house for anumber of years, 
but the firm name has been carried on by the 
yroprietor, Frank H. Alden, and inadmitting his 
aos sons, Frank Walker Alden and Clarence 
Hamilton Alden, to the company, he decided to 
change the style of the firm as above. 


a wi ‘ 
One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” , 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Oloth, 
50 cents each; Heayy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. | 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— O--— 


‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 


‘The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


tne Were-Wolf. 


by CLEMENCE HousMAN. With title- 
page, cover design and illustrations 
by LAURENCE HoOusMAN. Square 


Miss Housman has caught the spirit of mys- 
ery which broods in the long winter night over 
he Scandinavian snows. 

Mr. Housman’s clever designs show the same 
‘rasp of Scandinavian feeling. 


The Battle of Dorking. 


The German Conquest of England, rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
decisive battle of Dorking, the cap- 
ture of London, downfall of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Octavo, paper, 25 cents. 
Trade supplied by the Western News Co. 

and Branches. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Send for new catalogue. 


INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


A Souvenir Edition 


ainial Rnea 


THE COLUMBIAN ODE. 


BY 


HARRIET MONROE. 


This edition of Miss Monroe’s famous poem 
contains, we believe, the first serious attempts of 
Mr. Will Bradley in the line of book decoration. 
The title-page, headings, initials and tail-pieces 
are all designed by him, and the ode is printed 
throughéut upon hand-made paper, with title 
and cover designs in two colors. Mailed, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, $0.25. 


WAY & WILLIATITIS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Teachers and Students Should Take 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the material that is most wasted 
a brain work and nervous exertion—the phos- 
phates. 3 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREE<. 

The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach Cripple Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. & S..F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may.be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘How and Why,’’ issued by the 
"Penn Murua Lire, 921 --3--5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Santa Fe Route. 


The California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
+ tee by Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
three days; to San Francisco, three anda @ 
half days. 

Through compartment and palace sleep- 
ers, Chair cars and dining cars. | 
_ For descriptive literature and copy of 
illustrated book, ‘‘To California and Back,’’ 
address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


The rain falling on the rocks sinks, says 
Longman’s Magazine, into every crack and 
crevice, carrying with its into these fissures 
surface material which has been degraded 
by the weather, and thus affording a matrix 


sufficient to start the growth of yegetation, 


and afterward to maintain the plants. The 
fibres and roots of these plants, bushes and 
trees thus brought into life, growing and 
expanding, act as wedges to split up the 
surface of the rock and to commence the 
process of wearing away. From this quality 
of destruction a large class of plants derive 
the name of Saxifrages, or rock-breakers, 
from their roots penetrating into the minute 
fissures in search of water, and so assisting 
in the process of disintegration. In winter 
the water collected in the hollows and 
crevices becomes frozen, and expanding as 
it changes into ice, acts like a charge of 
blasting material in breaking up the rock. 
The pieces thus detached become further 
disintegrated .by frost and weather, and, 
being rolled over and over and rubbed 
against each other as they are carried away 
down the mountain torrents, are ground 
gradually smaller and smaller, till from 
fragments of rock they become boulders, 
then pebbles, and finally sand. As the 
mountain stream merges into the river, the 
pebbles and coarse sand continue to be 
rolled along the bottom of the channel, 
while the argillaceous particles and salts 
become mingled with the water, and flow 
on with it either in suspension or solution. 

While this disintegrating process is going 
on inland, the rocks and cliffs on the coast 
exposed to the sea are suffering disintegra- 
tion by a similar process, and are also being 
worn away by the incessant action of the 
waves of the ocean beating on them, and 
attacking them, not only with the impact 
of the water, but also with the fragments 
broken off, which, dashed against the face 
from which they have been eroded, are thus 
used as implements of destruction. 


If I Were You. 


If I were you, and had a friend 
Who ecalled, a pleasant hour to spend, 
I’d be polite enough to say: 
‘Ned, you may choose what games we'll 
play.’’ 
That’s what I’d do 
If I were you. 


If I were you, and went to school, 
i’d never break the smallest rule; 
And it should be my teacher’s joy 
To say she had no better boy. 

And it would be true 

If I were you. 


If I were you, I’d always tell 
The truth, no matter what befell; 
lor two things only I despise: 
A coward heart and telling lies, 
And you would, too, 
lf I were you. 


If I were you, I’d try my best 
To do the things I here suggest. 
Though sinee Il am no one but me, 
I cannot very well, you see, 
Know what I’d do 
If I were you. 
—New York Independent. 


“Comfort One Another.” 


Comfort one another 
I‘or the way is often dreary, 
And the feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another 
With the hand-clasp tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the look of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, ~ 
While life’s daily bread is broken— 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the 


skies. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuablework on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing acure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York- 


MAY BE YOU CANT aivecxitve'some 


agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on install- 
ments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. 

D. L. RISLEY, 2118. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


mF. POWSBLL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


——_ lo | 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.56, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, 


CHICAGU. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN.’ By Etta W. 
PeatTTiE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

1.20. 
rhe author of ‘‘A Mountain Woinan’ 
ig an editorial writer on the Omaha 

World-Herald, and is widely known in 

the Middle West as a writer of a num- 

ber of tales of ‘Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 


9 


Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 


French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By or a 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2. 

Two Rendied copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in 

America. 


ECCE PUELLA. By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘To the woman of thirty.”’ 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and fllustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling: 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self- sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a. volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents. | 
Trade supplied by the Western News Co 

and Branches. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


Gilt: BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 


Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 
Square, I2mo,, handsomely bound in white 
and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


—E 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover. 
Price, 35c,. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Burlington WINTER 
Cie TOURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B &Q. ticket agent or toT. A.Grady, Manager 
=xcursion Department, 2/1 Clark St 


— 


—— 


And now Mr. Howells himself gives us a 
new volume of poetry—‘‘Stops of Various 
Quills’? (Harper & Bros.)—concernifig which 
Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, his long-time 
friend and admirer, says, in The Mail and 
Express: ‘“‘This is a remarkable book, con- 
cerning which there will probably be con- 
siderable difference of opinion among read- 
ers of current verse, though there ought 
to be none, and will be none, among those 
who are capable of looking beyond and be- 
low mere poetic technique into the thing 
which is poetry itself—the thought which is 


in the poet’s mind, the feeling which is in 


his heart, and which, whether he has cap- 
tured it in his verse, or whether it has 
evaded him, is individual, vital, inevitable. 
There is something here which, if not new 
in American poetry, has never before made 
itself so manifest there, never before de- 
clared itself with such veracity and force, 
the process by which it emerged from emo- 
tion and clothed itself in speech being so 
undiscoverable by critical analysis that it 
seems, aS Matthew Arnold said of some of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, as if Nature took the 
pen from his hand and wrote in his stead.” 
We quote one of the poems chosen by Mr. 
Stoddard: 


The Bewildered Guest. 


I was not asked if I would like to come; 
I have not seen my host since here I came, 
Or had a word of welcome in his name. 

Some say that we shall never see him, and 

some 

That we shall see him elsewhere, and then 

know 
Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 
I have not the least notion. None, they 
Say, 

Was ever told when he should come or go. 
But every now and then there bursts upon 
The song and mirth a lamentable noise, 
A sound of shrieks and sobs, that strikes 

our joys 

Dumb in our breast, and then, some one is 

gone. 

They say we meet him. None knows where 

or when. 

We know we shall not meet him here again. 

—W. D. Howells. 


Applied nell lon. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|. A New Help for the Drunkard, 
A Study of the Keéley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


ll. Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, Seneugh + Aas used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Crime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


Says &® WOMan. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


Drs. Maybe 


Mustbe. 


You choose the old doctor 
before the young one. Why? 
Because you don’t want to en- 
trust your life in inexperienced 
hands, True, the young doctor 

may be experienced. But the old 
' doctor must be. You take no 
chances with Dr. Maybe, when 
sh eso is inreach. Same 
with Medicines as with medi- 
cine makers —the_ long-tried 
remedy has your confidence. 
You prefer experience to experi- 
ment—when you are concerned. 
The new remedy say be good 
-—— but let somebody else prove 
it. ~The old remedy aust be 
good — judged on its record of 
cures. Just one more reason 
for choosing AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla in preference to any 
other. It has been the standard 
household Sarsaparilla for half 
Its record inspires 
confidence — fifty years of 
cures. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. 


a century, 
If others may be good, 


You take no chances when you 


take AYE R’S Sarsaparilla. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minnéapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.”’ instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 


also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammas . 


pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. | 

_ FF, B, KNAPP, S. B. 


March 19, 1806 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 7] 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 


ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘“Tendencies of 


‘the Days’; C. F. Elliott, ‘Our Larger 
Selves’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Upper Cur- 
rent’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The Historical 
Relations of Buddhism to Christianity’’; 
J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parliament of Reii- 
gions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
“What All Can Believe’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘‘The Positive Side of Liberal 
Religious Thought’’; R. A. White, ‘‘The 
Untouched Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, 
‘‘l’orm and Substance in Religion.’’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Kor Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. C. ABERNATHY, Pulaski, Tenn, says: 
‘*T have used itin many cases of nervous pros- 
tration and atonic dyspepsia, and it has rarely 
failed to tone up the weakened nervous system 
and improve the digestion.” 


NEW MONEY-MAKING INVENTION. 


Dear Reader:—I met a friend selling a new 
case for attaching photographs to tombstones 
so they are imperishable and last forever. 
Being out of employment, I ordered two dozen 
from the World Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., who 
manufacture many good selling articles for 
agents. I sold twelve the first day, profit $18. 
Every family has photographs. Anyone can 
put one onthe monument in five minutes. The 
case is elegant, made of aluminum, the new 
metal. Every epinpe is glad of a chance to 
buy. They are beautiful, and yet so cheap. 1 
made $67 in one week, $186 last month. You 
can do same by writing. C.B. SNOW. 


—— 


The Emancipated. 


A novel by GEORGE GissING. 8vo, cloth, 


“George Gissing’s new book, ‘The Emanci- 
pated,’ is far beyond any of his other efforis, 
and may be called a masterpiece of its kind of 
fiction.’’—Chicago Times- Herald. . 


The Little Room, and Other Stories. 


By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. With 
cover design, frontispiece, and decor- 
ations by the author. 16mo, linen, 
int COM, WON. bs ik shh ksh $1.25 
“The Little Room, and Other Stories’ isa 

dainty volume of singularly original and inter- 


esting tales, skillfully narrated and not to be 
characterized in a word: a piece of work full 


' of freshness and talent.’"’"—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Theodore L. De Vinne. 


A portrait of the founder of the De 
Vinne Press. Etched by Mr. THoMaAs 
JOHNSON after a photograph by Mr. 
GEORGE C, Cox. Two editions will 
be printed by Messrs. Kimmel & 
Voigt, one of two hundred on etching 
paper, signed by the artist, at $5.00 
per copy, the other of fifty copies on 
Japan vellum, signed by Mr. De 
Vinne and by the artist, and framed 
in oak or rosewood, at $25.00 per copy. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE-MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


REX BRAND 


Extract of BEEF rl AVO 1) 
Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 


OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


A. B. RUSS & CO.. 
UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 


CHICAGO. 
Telephone S. 209. 


[LATEST NOVELTY. 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Grown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, callattention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
tor thefirst time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
a ' Crab-Apple Blossom 
SPH White Lilac 

S: Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so longand favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, 7 

PRICE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 
in Kid Purses, 75c. sa ‘s Ge. 


Ask your Druggist for them or 7 sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York;-Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address, Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


POCKET SALTS, 


Climax Dish Washer. 


FAFE We lead themall. Seeour 


jist of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. ‘The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
\ = 6or Women. All ~ be 
meee Convinced by reading 
we wm 6testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

rience of Agents now 
fh the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, - OHIO. 


a 


IODIDE OF < 
TRON. 


BLANCARDS 
oe ) PILLS : 


Specially recommended oy the medical 
a, 


celebrities of the World for S¢cro (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consum — 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bi 

and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 
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The Titles of a Few Books in Stoek Offered for 
~ Sale at the Prices Affixed. 


PASTELS—By Paul Bourget. Num- 
ber 13838 of an edition of 200 cepies, 
printed on Japan paper for L. Conquet. 
Title page in colors, with six portraits 
also in colors, each of which has been 
retouched by the artist, Robaudi. 

Bound by Mercier, successor of 
Cuzin, in full red polished levant, with 
corners and back panels: elaborately 
tooled. In slip case 


THE QUEEN OF THE FISHES—A 
story of the Valois adapted by Mar- 
caret Rust. Being a printed manu- 
script, decorated with pictures and 
other ornaments cut on the wooed -by 
Lucien Pissarro, and printed by him 
in divers. colors and in gold at his 
press in Epping (Vale Publications). 
One hundred and fifty copies were 
made (120 for sale, of which 50 have 
been sold in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Italy, and 70 are for 
England and America). Crown 8vo. 

Each copy is numbered and signed. 
Printed on Japan paper and bound in 


vellum. 
$7.50 net. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROBERT HOE 
—A contribution to the history of 
Bibliophilism in America by O. A. 
HKierstadt. New York, Duprat & Co., 
1895. Edition limited to 350 copies on 
Japan vellum $15.00 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATES—A 
Guide to their study, with examples. 
By Charles Dexter Allen. Edition 
limited to 75 copies on Japan vellum, 
of which this is No. 8 


THE DUODECIMOS’ FACSIMILE 
OF POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 
KOR 1733—The first of the famous 
series of almanacs printed by Benja- 
min Franklin under the pseudonym of 
Richard Saunders. Witb an introduc- 
tion by the Hon. John Bigelow of New 
York; and illustrated with an etched 
portrait by Johnson, and artotype -re- 
productions of thirteen other notable 
portraits 

One hundred and five copies printed. 
This is a subsecriber’s copy, purchased 
by the advertisers, and is as clean as 
the day it was issued. 


VALERIA AND OTHER POEMS— 
By Miss Harriet Monroe, Chicago, 1891. 
No. 215 of the privately printed edition. 
Octavo. Bound in green silk and 
vellum 


JAMESON (MRS.)—Legends of the 
Madonna, Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, 2 vols., Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 2 vols.; History of Our Lord, as 
exemplified in Works of Art (competed 
by Lady Eastlake); 2 vols.—together 6 
vols., square 8vo. with 80 etchings and 


721 wood engravings from the beautiful 
drawings of the author and Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, from paintings, mosaics, an- 
client ivory carvings, ete. Dark blue 
polished levant morocco, emblematic- 
ally tooled, super-extra, gilt tops, by 
Riviere 


PADELOUP—Les Echappemens a 
Repos compares. aux Echappemens a 
Recul; avec un Memoire Par Jean 
Jodin. Paris, 1754. A superb. speci- 
men in old red morocco, richly dec- 
orated on back and sides, with the arms 
of Madame de Pompadour (the former 
owner) on both covers... .$100.00 net. 


THE WHOLE DUTY MAN— 


Necessary for all families. 


Ol 


Old black morocco elaborately tooled - 


in gold and silver. 
Pe ey yf ere eser 2 let 


DODRIDGE—An historical account 
ot the Ancient and Modern State of the 
Principality of Wales, Dutchy of Corn- 
wall, and Earldom of Chester. By Sir 
John Dodridge, Knight. London, 1714. 
A beautiful specimen of Old Red Le- 
vant completely covered with tooling 
and with very quaint large figured gold 
and red end papers. Ex Libris, “Stuart 
OF DURRRNE Be cies Five cy $19.50 


R. RIVIERE—A companion for Nel- 
son’s [Iestivals and [Fasts. London, 
1708. An early specimen of R. Riv- 
iere’Ss work, executed at Bath. Dark 
ereen grained morocco, with border and 
center panel tooled. Gauffered edges, 


WEIR—PUPIL OF ROGER PAYNE 
—Full polished levant morocco with 
tooled borders duplicated on inside in 
Payne’s manner and evidently with 
his tools. Silk lining, full gilt, $15.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weir were Roger 
Payne’s assistants, but Mrs. Weir did 
most of the work, her husband being 
the devoted companion of Payne in the 
tap room. 


MENNIL—Recueil Des Plus Blank 
Vers. Paris, 1661. Red levant morocco. 
Richly tooled back and triple filleted 

$14.00 


BOZERIAN—The Seasons. By James 
Thomson. Printed by T. Bensley for 
I. J. Du Roveray, 1802. Citron levant 
morocco. Back richly tooled and in- 
laid sides, tooled border. Lavender 
watered silk insides 


BOZERIAN JEUNE— Oeuvres (’ 
Horace. Paris, 1804. 2 vols. Red 


crimped morocco, elaborately tooled 
back and side borders..........$12.50 


SIMIER—Corpus Juris Civiles, Am- 
sterdam, Dan Elzevir, 1664. Beautifully 
engraved title page. 2 vols. Red 
crimped morocco. Elaborately tooleu 
on back and sides, doublée light blue 
We eas dake 6a anise ek kes sh Coe 

Kx Libris Henri Lambert. 


KELMSCOTT PRESS—Child Chris- 
topher and Goldilind the Fair. A new 
romance by William Morris. 2 vols., 
16mo. Bound in half Holland (uniform 
with the King Florus series). The edi- 
tion consists of 600 copies ..$6.00 net. 


HAND AND SOUL—By Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti. Printed by Mr. Will- 
iam Morris at the Kelmscott Press, in 
the “Golden” type, with a specially de- 
signed title page and border. “Hand 
and. Soul’ first appeared in “The 
Germ,” the short-lived magazine of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The edi- 
tion consists of 520 paper copies and 
21 copies on. vellum. Of the former, 
2) were printed for Mr. Morris, 5 for 
the English libraries, 190 for England, 
and 800 for America. Of the 21 copies 
on vellum, all of which have been sold, 
4 copies were printed for Mr. Morris, 
11 were sold in England, and 6 have 
been sold in America. The _ paper 
copies printed for England are all sold, 
and many of those printed for America 
have been subscribed for. 16mo, 
bound in vellum $3.50 net. 


THE ASHLEY LIBRARY—Issued 
privately by Thomas J. Wise. Letters 
from Robert Browning to various cor- 
respondents. Thirty copies only 
printed. 2 vols.. Post octavo, printed 


octavo, printed upon Whatman’s hand- 


$6.00 net. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN RUSKIN 
TO THE REV. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, 
M. A.—With two illustrations. Post 


octavo, printed upon Whatman’s hand-: 


made paper. Cloth. Thirty-three copies 
only -printed. . 


ODES, SONNETS AND LYRICS— 
By John Keats. 250 copies. Printed 
at the private press of Henry Daniel, 
Oxford, 1895, with portrait of Keats, 
reproduced from a beautiful’ drawing 
by Joseph Severn, which has never un- 
til now been copied. Quarto $7.50 


ODE ON THE NATIVITY—By ‘John 
Milton. 200 copies. Printed on hand- 
made paper at the private press of 
Henry Daniel, Oxford, 1894. Sq. 16mo, 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal 
Societies in Chicago. 


Religious 


ALL SouLs CHuRCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
Salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. 


_EraicAL CULTURE SocIETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran- 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W.-Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsaArAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Hall, Cottage Grove Ave. and Fortieth 
St. Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak PaRK Unity Cuurcu (Universal- 
ist). R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHurRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 1] A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 63825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


(Universalist), 
A. J : 


CHURCH 
28th street. 


St. PAUL'S 
Prairie avenue and 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 

STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


T.. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park. 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


Notice. 


+--+ 


If the subscribers to T'he New Unity, 
who are sending the paper to me, will 
give their address in full on the first 
page of the next paper they send, it 
will be a ‘help to my post-office work. I 
could use a score more copies of this 
paper to good advantage. It is most ex- 
cellent and helpful. If you are tempted 


- to destroy or leave unused a single 


paper, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE 
MISSION. JOHN S. BRown, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, | ee 
LUCAS COUNTY. Pee 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pa 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURR. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
A. W.GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 


SEAL. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
kerSsold by Druggists, 75c. 


The Death. Wake; or, Lunacy. 


A Necromaunt in Three Chimeras by 
THomas T. StopparT. With an In- 
troduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
16mo, cardinal buckram, net....$1.50. 


Mr. Lang, in his introduction, says: ‘The 
extreme rarity of the ‘Death-Wake’ |s a reason 
for its republication, which may or may not be 
approved of by collectors. Of the original edi- 
tion one author says that more than seventy 
copies were sold in the first week of publica- 
tion, but thereafter the publisher failed in 
business... . The ‘Death-Wake’ is the work of 
alad who certainly had read Keats, Coleridge 
and Shelley, but who is no imitator of these 
great poets. He has,in a few passages, and at 
his best, an accent original, distinct, strangely 
musical,and really replete with promise. He 
has a fresh, unborrowed melody and mastery of 
words, the first indispensable sign of a true 


poet.”’ 
Little Leaders. 


By WILLIAM MorTON PAYNE. A selec- 
tion from editorial articles written for 
The Dial by Mr. W. M. PAYNE, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut 
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LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 
CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 


| Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 


ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ** Dear 
Togetherness *’ 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”’-—Literary World. 


_‘OWhre all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
thougli-to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.’”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 
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FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
= with buffet, a ORS: and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious —e cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO LOOK ON 


THE 


BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS, USE 


APOLIO 


The Battle of Dorking 


THE GERMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER 


Describing The Arrival of The German Ar- 
mada — The Destruction of The British Fleet — 
Decisive Battle of Dorking — The Capture of 
London — Downfall of The British Empire 


Trade supplied by Western News Co. and 


Branches 
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Shelley’s Translation of the Banquet 
of Plato. 


\ dainty reprint of Shelley’s little- 
known translation of ‘‘The Banquet 
of Plato,’’ prefaced by the poet’s 
fragmentary note on ‘‘The Sympo- 
sium.’’ Title-page and decorations 
by Mr. Bruce Rocers. 16mo, $1.50. 
Seventy-five copies on iadnied Co 
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